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Preface 



The Bilingual Education Instnic a 
Training Materials Project was fun t 
1982, by the Office of Bilingual \ m ^ 
Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) J. a. 
Department of Education. Over a period ut two- 
and-one-half-years, the project demonstrated how 
a school district can respond effectively to the 
challenge of a new student population — specifi- 
cally, students with limited English proficiency. 

The project represented a collaborative effort 
between Creative Associates, Inc., a minority- 
owned firm specializing in the development of 
human resources, and Arlington Public Schools 
in Virginia, a small suburban school district facing 
a large increase in its limited English proficient 
(LEP) student population. A Technical Team that 
included teachers of English for Speakers of Other 
Languages (ESOL) and curriculum specialists in 
the Arlington Schools, Creative Associates' staff, 
and representatives from the Alexandria Schools, 
George Mason University, and the Georgetown 
Bilingual Education Service Center, worked to- 
gether to 

• describe, pilot test, and validate a process 
approach to the development of curriculum 
and instructional materials; 

• produce training materials that will be used 
by trainers in helping teachers use the process 
approach to develop curriculum and instruc- 
tional materials; and 

• prepare a set of instructional materials suit- 
able for use with LEP students. 



The project began with a state-of-the art review 
>f the literature. Drawn from that research were 
these conclusions: 

• Classroom teachers and all personnel in- 
volved in the education of LEP students need 
materials that are suitable and adaptable to 
teaching limited English speaking students. 

• Because the language minority population 
changes often, educators must constantly adapt 
both locally developed and commercial ma- 
terials. 

• Teacher involvement, administrative sup- 
port, and teacher training are major factors 
contributing to the success of local instruc- 
tional materials design. 

• Locally developed curriculum and instruc- 
tional materials rarely are shared widely with 
other potential users. 

National needs, the priorities of the OBEMLA, 
and the findings of the literature study provided 
an impetus for the development of several products 
des.^ned to assist other school districts, particu- 
larly rural and small suburban districts, that are 
experiencing a sudden influx of LEP students. 
Each product reflects the research findings and the 
expei ; cuce-based beliefs of Arlington Public 
Schools personnel that instructional innovations 
cannot be accomplished in a vacuum. Educational 
change, to be successful, must be placed in the 
total context of program planning and implemen- 
tation to assure the creation of a permanent system 



to respond iO \I»e needs of student populations 
or new educational prioriti^ and concerns. 

The products which resulted from this project 
art fibai below. 

A Literature Revir v 

This document presents a review of the available 
curriculum materials in the Washington, DC, "nci- 
ropolitan area and a search of available curricula 
and teacher training materials at the Bilingual Ed- 
ucation Service Center at Georgetown University 
and the Bilingual Center at the University of Mary- 
land. It includes documented information and an 
assessment of the needs and practices of instruc- 
tional design at the local level. The document 
provides verification of the process approach im- 
plemented in the'Arlington Public Schools. 

A Process for Meeting the 
Instructional Needs of Special Student 
Populations 

Addressed v acators in school districts faced 
with the need to respond to student populations 
not previously served, this document provides a 
description of how Arlington Public Schools re- 
sponded to the need for change. It outlines the 
five stages in the change process and illustrates 
these descriptions with events as they took place 
in Arlington. 
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A Classroom Teacher's Handbook for 
Building English Proficiency 

This practical handbook is addressed to teachers 
who work in small school districts and who must 
accommodate students with limited English pro- 
ficiency in their regular classroom programs. Its 
purpose is to help teachers in acquiring the skills 
they need to develop effective strategies and to 
adapt the curriculum and instructional materials 
to meet the needs of this special student popula- 
tion. 



A Trainer's Guide to Building English 
Proficiency 

Part One of this book, addressed to school ad- 
ministrators, examines the decisions and tasks re- 
quired at each stage in the process of change. Part 
Two, addressed to those who support teachers, 
provides strategies f o assist teachers in adapting 
instruction and materials for LEP students. Part 
Two must be used ir :Jtr»ction with the Hand- 

A Resource Book for Building English 
Proficiency 

Designed as a supplement to the Handbook and 
Trainer's Guide, this book includes articles, an- 
notated references, and resources for those who 
wish to explore topics more extensively. It offers 
both theoretical discussions and practical advice 
on who to call and where to look for assistance. 
It provides the research and a theoretical basis for 
informatior : idbook and the Trainer's 

Guide. 



Instructional Materials 



Beginning Social Studies for Secondary 
Students: Building English Proficiency 

This set of instructional materials, designed for 
students with very limited English proficiency, 
includes a Reader, a Student Workbook, and a 
Teacher's Manual. The Reader is a collection 
of illustrated reading selections that reinforce read- 
ing skills through social studies content. The Stu- 
dent Workbook includes pre- and post-reading 
activities to help reinforce reading and study skills 
using concepts introduced in the Reader. The 
Teacher's Manual includes general teaching 
strategies that take the teacher step-by-step through 
the presentation of lessons. Instructions include 
objectives for each lesson, appropriate teaching 
strategies, and answers to the exercises. The 
Teacher's Manual also contains pre- and post- 
tests for each unit with answer keys and scoring 
instructions. 
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Introduction 



The Resource Book is a collection of articles, 
annotated references, and resource lists to sup- 
plement the information in the Handbook and the 
Trainer's Guide. The book can also be used in- 
dependently as a guide to resources for educators 
who work with or plan programs for limited Eng- 
lish proficient students. 

The Resource Book has two parts. Part One, 
Decision Making for Building English Profi- 
ciency, presents resources of particular interest to 
administrators who seek more comprehensive in* 
formation as they consider the decisions at each 
stage in the process of adapting programs for a 
new school population. Part Two, Classroom 
Practices for Building English Proficiency, ad- 
dresses the interests of the classroom teacher. It 
covers topics, such as how to assess and teach 



LEP students, how to set up a resource center, 
and where to find materials for LEP students. 

A brief statement introduces each topic area in 
the Resource Book. Throughout the book, feature 
articles about the various topics have been repro- 
duced. Recognizing that you have limited time to 
obtain and review resources, we have included 
articles that are practical, informative, and rele- 
vant. In each section, bibliographic entries provide 
a review of the material on the topic and infor- 
mation about where you can obtain the different 
resources. The book concludes with a list of pub- 
lishers and distributors that handle materials you 
may want in order to establish your own Resource 
Center and to obtain more classroom materials for 
LEP students. 



PART ONE 



DECISION MAKING 
FOR 

BUILDING 
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Selecting and 
Training Teachers 



The feature article in this section summarizes 
the lessons learned from a review of research on 
teacher training practices. Not surprisingly, the 
article concludes that effective teacher training 
includes theory, demonstration, practice, feed- 



back, and classroom application. 

Following the article are annotated entries that 
include guidelines for certification and preparation 
of ESL and bUingual-bicultuial teachers, and teacher 
training materials and approaches. 
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Improving Xnservke Training: The 
Messages of Research 

Bruce Joyce and Beverly Showers 



To be most effective, training should include 
theory, demonstration, practice, feedback, and 
classroom application. 



We have just completed a two-year effort to ex- 
amine research on the ability of teachers to acquire 
teaching skills and strategies. 

The first message from that research is very posi- 
tive: teachers are wonderful learners. Nearly all teach- 
ers can acquire new skills that "fine tune" their com- 
petence. They can also learn a considerable repertoire 
of teaching strategies that arj new io them. 



The second message is more sobering, but still 
optimistic: in order to improve their skills and learn 
new approaches to teaching, teachers need certain 
conditions— conditions that are not common in most 
inservice settings even when teachers participate in 
the governance of those settings. 

The third message is also encouraging: the re* 
search base reveals what conditions help teachers to 
learn. This information can be used to design staff 
development activities for classroom personnel. 

Two Purposes of Training 

Improving our teaching can be focused on "tun- 
ing" our present skills or on learning new (to us) 
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ways of teaching. When tuning our skills, we try to 
become more affirmative, involve students more, man- 
age logistics more efficiently, ask more penetrating 
questions, induce students to be mcva productive, in- 
crease the clarity and vividness of our lectures and 
illustrations, and understand better the subject matter 
we teach* In short, we work on our craft. Training 
oriented toward fine tuning consolidates our com- 
petence and is likely to increase our effectiveness* 

Mastering new teaching strategies or models 
and/or learning to put alternative curriculums in 
place is quite a different goal To master a new ap- 
proach we need to explore and understand its ratio- 
nale, develop the ability to carry out the new strat- 
egies, and master fresh content 

Generally speaking, ''fine tuning" our existing 
approaches is easier than mastering and implementing 
new ones, because the magnitude of change is smaller 
and less complex. When we change our repertoire, we 
have to learn to think differently, to behave differ- 
ently, and to help children adapt to and become com- 
fortable with the new approaches, so mastery of new 
techniques requires more intensive training than does 
the fine tuning. 

We organized our analysis to find out how var- 
ious components of training contribute to learning. 
To do this we developed a typology of "levels of im- 
pact" of training and another for categorizing train- 
ing components. Then we asked the question, "In the 
body of research on training, how much does each 
kind of training component appear to contribute to 
each level of impact?" 

Levels of Impact 

Whether we teach ourselves or whether we learn 
from a training agent, the outcomes of training can be 
classified into several levels of impact: awareness; the 
acquisition of concepts or organized knowledge; the 
learning of principles and skills; and the ability to 
apply those principles and skills in problem-solving 
activities. 

• Awareness — At the awareness level we realize 
the importance of an area and begin to focus on it 
With inductive teaching, for example, the road to com- 
petence begins with awareness of the nature of induc- 
tive teaching, its probable uses, and how it fits into 
the curriculum. 

• Concepts and Organized Knowledge — Con- 
cepts provide intellectual control over relevant con- 
tent. Essential to inductive teaching are knowledge of 
inductive processes, how learners at various levels of 
cognitive development respond to inductive teaching, 
and knowledge about concept formation. 

• Principles and JfciJ/s— -Principles and skills are 



tools for action. At this level we learn the skills of 
inductive teaching: how to help students collect data, 
organize it, and build concepts and test them. We also 
acquire the skills for adapting to students who display 
varying levels of ability to think inductively and for 
teaching them the skills they lack. At this level there 
is potential for action — we are aware of the area, can 
think effectively about it, and possess the skills to act. 

• Application and Problem Solving — Finally, we 
transfer the concepts, principles, and skills to the 
classroom. We begin to use the teaching strategy we 
have learned, integrate it into our style, and combine 
the strategy with the others in our repertoire. 

Only after this fourth level has been reached can 
we expect impact on the education of children. 
Awareness alone is an insufficient condition. Organ- 
ized knowledge that is not backed up by the acquisi- 
tion of principles and skills and the ability to use 
them is likely to have little effect. 

Components of Training 

Most of the training literature consists of investi- 
gations in which training elements are combined in 
various ways, whether they are directed toward the 
fine-tuning of styles or the mastery of new ap- 
proaches. From our analysis, we were able to identify 
a number of training components that have been stud- 
ied intensively. Alone and in combination, each of 
shese training components contributes to the impact 
of a training sequence or activity. (As we shall see, 
when used together, each has much greater power 
than when they are used alone.) The major compo- 
nents of training in the studies we reviewed are: 

1. Presentation of theory or description of skill 
or strategy; 

2. Modeling or demonstration of skills or models 
of teaching; 

3. Practice in simulated and classroom settings; 

4. Structured and open-ended feedback (provi- 
sion of information about performance); 

5. Coaching for application (hands-on, in-class- 
room assistance with the transfer of skills and strat- 
egies to the classroom). 

The Nature of the Literature 

We analyzed more than 200 studies in which 
researchers investigated the effectiveness of various 
kinds of training methods. Determining levels of im- 
pact from single and combined treatments was diffi- 
cult for several reasons. Most training studies were 
not designed to measure levels of impact on the in- 
cremental value of each training component. Rather, 
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research questions were generally focused on differ- 
ences between treatment and comparison groups. 

Conclusions nearly always addressed the Issue of 
whether skills were acquired and demonstrated. The 
question of transfer at the classroom level was ad- 
dressed in relatively few studies. Nevertheless, we 
have developed working hypotheses regarding ex- 
pected levels of impact from the various training 
strategies. The hypotheses are extrapolations derived 
from investigations that examined training elements 
for their impact on teacher behavior. Although the 
conclusions here are working hypotheses, we believe 
they adequately represent the present state of the 
literature and that training programs can use them 
reliably. 

No single study used all training components and 
measured effects at all levels of impact However, the 
training literature taken as a whole provides informa- 
tion on many of the possible combinations. For ex- 
ample, simulated practice has been studied for its 
impact on skills development (Cruickshank, 1966; 
Vlcek, 1966). Structured feedback has been compared 
to open-ended feedback and self-observation (Tuck- 
man, 1969; Saloman and McDonald, 1970). 

Studies combining modeling, practice, and feed- 
back (Orme, 1966); presentation, practice, and feed- 
back (Edwards, 1975; Hough, Lohman, and Ober, 
1969) ; presentation, modeling, practice, and feedback 
(Borg, 1975; Borg, Langer, and Kelly, 1971); and 
presentation, modeling, and feedback (Friebel and 
Kallenbach, 1969) have been heavily investigated 
with respect to skill acquisition and transfer. 

Although few studies focused on "coaching to 
application" as conceived here, several treatments in- 
cluded lengthy follow-up feedback after initial train* 
ing (and these methods seemed to result in greater 
transfer at the classroom level). Feldon and Duncan 
(1978) demonstrated the power of observation, feed- 
back, and goal-setting to boost the effects of training, 
and Borg, Langer, and Kelley (1971) found perman- 
ence of fine-tuning skills in a delayed posttest after 
an initial training that included presentation, model- 
ing, practice, and feedback. 

!$ there a clear demarcation between fine tuning 
and new repertoire? Sometimes it was uncle?/ if the 
focus of the study was fine timing of existing skills or 
redirection of teaching style. Frequently, pretraining 
observations of teaching were omitted from the train- 
ing study, so the level of entry skills was unknown. 
However, we have applied several general rules of 
thumb to distinguish the purposes of training. First, 
if preservice teachers were the subjects of training, 
we were more likely to label the training objective 
"new repertoire" than if inservice teachers were the 
subjects. Secondly, training aimed at questioning 
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skills, discussion skills, question wait time, attending 
to overlooked students, and positive reinforcement of 
cU rable student behavior were generally classified 
i. c tuning." It seemed reasonable to assume that 
i*iese behaviors reside in everyone's repertoire, includ- 
ing teachers and teacher trainees. Third, if training 
involved installation of a new curriculum, instruction 
In inquiry strategies, or unusual models of teaching 
that departed radically from the usual recitation class- 
room process, the purpose of training was assumed 
to be redirection of teaching style. 

Was there an awareness of the need for address- 
ing the transfer question in the training research? Ap- 
parently, many researchers are aware of the need to 
assess transfer of learned skills at the classroom level. 
Recent carefully designed studies examining relation- 
ships between student learning and teacher training 
have carefully monitored teacher behavior in the 
classroom to assure the implementation of new strat- 
egies thought to influence student learning. Further- 
more, many studies conclude with the observation 
that application of skills in the classroom should be 
the subject of future research. 

What is the power of individual components? 
Some components were studied intensively; others 
were not. We discovered no studies in which presen- 
tation alone was the training strategy, but it often 
appeared as a "control," when it was invariably sur- 
passed by treatments including modeling, practice/ or 
feedback components. Likewise, no studies were re- 
viewed in which practice alone constituted the treat- 
ment. 

The evidence for modeling and feedback is the 
clearest. Koran, Snow, and McDonald (1971) demon- 
strated the efficacy of modeling for redirecting teacher 
behavior, and Good and Brophy (1974) illustrated the 
effectiveness of feedback in a powerful one-shot inter- 
view based on four months of classroom observation. 

How conflicting were the findings? The results of 
training studies are remarkably consistent. Teachers 
learn the knowledge and concepts they are taught and 
can generally demonstrate new skills and strategies if 
provided opportunities for any combination of model- 
ing, practice, or feedback, 

Was the level of impact always discernible? The 
absence of fine-grained analyses that examine all 
levels of impact for individuals in a training program 
leaves many questions unanswered, for example, the 
percentage of trainees that achieved each level of 
impact following training. For the purposes of this 
review, we assumed that skills had been acquired if 
teachers were observed to exhibit the trained skills or 
strategies in peer teaching, microteaching, or class- 
room settings. If observations occurred several months 
after completion of training and the trained skills or 
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strategies were in evidence, we assumed transfer had 
been accomplished. Now, what did 'we find? 

Effectiveness of Components 

1. Presentation of Theory— The substance of 
theory components is the rationale/ theoretical base, 
and verbal description of an approach to teaching or 
a skill or instructional technique* Readings, lectures, 
films, and discussions are used to describe the ap- 
proach, its conceptual base and potential uses. In 
many higher education courses and inservice insti- 
tutes and workshops, it is not uncommon for presen- 
tation of theory to be the major and in some cases the 
sole component of the training experience. In research 
it is frequently combined with one or more of the 
other components. 

Level of impact: Either for tuning of style or 
mastery of new approaches, presentation of theory 
can raise awareness and increase conceptual control 
of an area to some extent. However, it is for relatively 
few teachers that it results in skill acquisition or the 
transfer of skills into the classroom situation (al- 
though there are some people who build and transfer 
skills from theory presentations alone). On the other 
hand, when the presentation of theory is used in com- 
bination with the other training components, it ap- 
pears to boost conceptual control, skill development, 
and transfer. It is not powerful enough alone to 
achieve much impact beyond the awareness level, but 
when combined with the others, it is an important 
component. 

2. Modeling or Demonstration — Modeling in- 
volves enactment of the teaching skill or strategy 
either through a live demonstration with children or 
adults, or through television, film, or other media. In 
a given training activity, a strategy or skill can be 
modeled any number of times. Much of the literature 
is flawed because only one or two demonstrations 
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have been made of some quite complex models cf 
teaching! thus comprising relatively weak treatments. 

Level of impact ; Modeling appears to have a con- 
siderable effect on awareness and some on knowledge. 
Demonstration alio increases the mastery of theory. 
We understand better what is illustrated to us. A 
good many teachers can imitate demonstrated skills 
fairly readily and a number will transfer them to 
classroom practice. However, for most teachers model- 
ing alone is unlikely to result in the acquisition and 
transfer of skills unless it is accompanied by other 
components. Fairly good levels of impact can be 
achieved through the use of modeling alone where 
the tuning of style is involved, but fox the mastery of 
new approaches it, by itself, does not have great 
power for many teachers. All in all, research appears 
to indicate that modeling is very likely to be an im- 
portant component of any training program aimed at 
acquisition of complex skills and their transfer to the 
classroom situation. 

3. Practice Under Simulated Conditions — Prac- 
tice involves trying out a new skill or strategy. Simu- 
lated conditions are usually achieved by carrying out 
the practice either with peers or with small groups of 
children under circumstances which do not require 
management of an entire class or larger group of chil- 
dren at the same time. 

Level of impact: It is difficult to imagine practice 
without prior awareness and knowledge; that is, we 
have to know what it is we are to practice. However, 
when awareness and knowledgw have been achieved, 
practice is a very efficient way of acquiring skills and 
strategies whether related to the tuning of style or the 
mastery of new approaches. Once a relatively high 
level of skill has been achieved, a sizeable percentage 
of teachers will begin to transfer the skill into their 
instructional situations, but this will not be true of 
all persons by any means, and it is probable that the 
more complex and unfamiliar the skill or strategy, the 
lower will be the level of transfer. All in all, research 
supports common sense with respect to practice under 
simulated conditions. That is, it is an extremely effec- 
tive way to develop competence in a wide variety of 
classroom techniques. 

4a. Structured Feedback — Structured feedback 
involves learning a system for observing teaching be- 
havior and providing an opportunity to reflect on 
teaching by using the system. Feedback can be self- 
administered, provided by observers, or given by 
peers and coaches. It can be regular or occasional. It 
can be combined with other components, which are 
organized toward the acquisition of specific skills and 
strategies. That is, it can be directly combined with 
practice and a practice-feedback — practice-feedback 
sequence can be developed. Taken alone, feedback can 
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our knowledge audi understanding," aays Or. 
Pantlnl. Review jf the lite-nture, extensive 
blbllognphy, solid recommendations. Paper, $4.60 
(Includes; postage and handling). Order today from 
&LYTHE-PENNINGTON, LTD., Croton-on-Hudaon, 
New York 10S20. 



result in considerable awareness of one's teaching be* 
havior and knowledge about alternatives. With re- 
spect to the fine tuning of styles, it has reasonable 
power for acquisition of skills and their transfer to 
the classroom situation. For example, if feedback is 
given about patterns of rewarding and punishing, 
many teachers will begin to modify the ways they 
reward and punish children. Similarly, if feedback is 
provided about the kinds of questions asked in the 
classroom, many teachers will become more aware of 
their use of questions and set goals for changes. In 
general these changes persist as long as feedback con* 
tinues to be provided and then styles gradually slide 
back toward their original point. In other words, feed- 
back alone does not appear to provide permanent 
changes, but regular and consistent feedback is prob- 
ably necessary if people are to make changes in very 
many areas of behavior and maintain those changes. 

4b. Open-Ended Feedback — Unstructured feed- 
back—that is, feedback consisting of an informal 
discussion following observation— has uneven impact 
Some persons appear to profit considerably from it 
while many do not It is most likely that unstructured 
feedback best accomplishes an awareness of teaching 
style and as such can be very useful in providing 
"readiness" for more extensive and directed training 
activities. For example, teachers might begin to ob- 
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serve one another Informally and engage In general 
discussions about teaching behavior and then proceed 
toward focused attempts at change. Modeling fol- 
lowed by practice and feedback can be very powerful 
in achieving skill development and transfer. 

5. Coaching for Application—When the other 
training components are used in combination, the 
levels of impact are considerable for most teachers up 
through the skill level, whether the object is the tun- 
ing of style or the mastery of new approaches to 
teaching. For example, demonstration of unfamiliar 
models of teaching or curriculum approaches com- 
bined with discussions of theory and followed by 
practice with structured feedback reach the skill ac- 
quisition level of impact with nearly all (probably 
nine out of ten) teachers at the inservice or preservice 
levels. If consistent feedback Is provided with class- 
room practice, a good many, but not all, will transfer 
their skills Into the teaching situation. For many 
others, however, direct coaching on how to apply the 
new skills and models appears to be necessary. 
Coaching can be provided by peers (other teacher*), 
supervisors, professors, curriculum consultants, or 
others thoroughly familiar with the approaches. 
Coaching for application involves helping teachers 
analyze the content to be taught and the approach to 
be taken, and making very specific plans to help the 
student adapt to the new teaching approach. 

Combinations of Components 

For maximum effectiveness of most inservice 
activities, it appears wisest to include several and per- 
haps all of the training components we have listed 
(see, for example; Orme, 1966.) Where the fine tuning 
of style is the focus, modeling, practice under simu- 
lated conditions, and practice in the classroom, com- 
bined with feedback, will probably result in consider- 
able changes. Where the mastery of a new approach 
is the desired outcome, presentations and discussions 
of theory and coaching to application are probably 
necessary as welL If the theory of a new approach is 
well presented, the approach is demonstrated, prac- 
tice is provided under simulated conditions with care- 
ful and consistent feedback, and that practice is fol- 
lowed by application in the classroom with coaching 
and further feedback, it is likely that the vast majority 
of teachers will be able to expand their repertoire to 
the point where they can utilize a wide variety of 
approaches to teaching and curriculum. If any of these 
components are left out, the intact of training will be 
weakened in the sense that fewer numbers of people 
will progress to the transfer level (which is the only 
level that has significant meaning for school improve- 
ment). The most effective training activities/ then, will 
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be thoit that combine theory, modeling practice, 
feedback, and coaching to application. The knowledge 
bate leemi Ann enough that we can predict that if 
thoie component! are in fact combined in inservice 
programs, we can expect the outcomes to be consider- 
able at all levels. 

Future research on training should systematically 
address the many cells of the training components/ 
levels of impact matrix that currently lack adequate 
data. An emphasis on the effects of "coaching to ap- 
plication" on "problem solving"-— with coaching ad- 
ministered by other teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and so on — should provide useful information not 
only on "coaching" as a training strategy but on the 
relative effectiveness of various training agents as 
welL If, in fact, coaching by peers proves to boost the 
magnitude of classroom implementation, an extremely 
practical and powerful training method can be added 
to the already tested strategies of theory presentation, 
modeling, practice, and feedback. 57 
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Bean, R.M. and R.M. Wilson. Effecting Change 
in School Reading Programs: The Resource Role. 
1981. International Reading Association, 800 
Barksdale Road, Newark, DE 19711. 

Although the book is targeted to the Reading 
Resource Specialists, its contents cai. be used by 
anyone in the resource role, regardless of the field 
of specialization or responsibility. The book is 
especially useful for anyone starting work as a 
resource specialist in a school district. 

This publication describes the competencies of 
an effective resource person; elaborates on the 
importance of communication and needed inter- 
personal skills; suggests leadership and decision- 
making strategies; and provides lists of internal 
and external resources that the specialist can con- 
sult. Appendices provide practical information on 
interviewing for the position of resource specialist, 
preparing for the first week on the job, and work- 
ing in the classroom and with parents. 



Center for the Development of Bilingual Cur- 
riculum — Dallas. B ngual Teacher Training 
Packets. 1982. Evaluation, Dissemination and As- 
sessment Center, Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict, 3700 Ross Avenue, Box 103, Dallas, TX 
75204. 

Instructors and resource personnel at institutions 
of higher learning and education service centers, 
as 'veil as staff development specialists in school 
districts will find these packets useful. There are 
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five series, each containing three packets. Each 
packet has an instructor's guide and a student's 
text. Following are the titles and descriptions of 
each series. 

Series A: Bilingual Program Planning, Imple- 
mentation, and Evaluation. Packets include sam- 
ple evaluation and testing instruments and guide- 
lines for their use. 

Series B: Language Proficiency Acquisition, 
Assessment, and Communicative Competence. 
Packets in this series contain current information 
on first and second language acquisition and com- 
municative competence. This module also con- 
tains teaching modules and assessment techniques. 

Bilingual or monolingual teachers of limited 
English proficient students will find this module 
very helpful in understanding the process of sec- 
ond language acquisition, learning, and teaching. 

Series C: Teaching Mathematics, Science, and 
Social Studies in the Bilingual Classroom. This 
series includes techniques and materials for teach- 
ing in these subject areas in grades K-12. Although 
the materials are primarily for bilingual Spanish/ 
English teachers and paraprofessionals, the tech- 
niques and methods described can be applied by 
all teachers of limited English proficient students. 

Series D: Teaching Listening, Speaking, Read- 
ing, and Writing in the Bilingual Classroom. The 
packets in this module contain foundations of read- 
ing as well as suggestions for teaching the four 
skills in bilingual classrooms. 



Series E; Actualizing Parent Involvement. The 
three packets in this module address the role 
of parents as teachers of their children, as re* 
sources in the classroom, and as participants in 
decision-making in the schools. 



Guidr for the Certification and Prepara- 
tion of ' ax., ers of English to Speakers of Other 
nnguages in the United States. 1975. Free single 
copies may be obtained from; TESOL, 455 Nevils 
Building, Georgetown University, Washington, 
DC 20016. 

This document includes a definition of the role 
as well as the personal and professional charac- 
teristics of the ESL teacher. It describes important 
aspects of programs designed to prepare competent 
ESL teachers. 



Guidelines for the Preparation and Certifica- 
tion of Teache s of Bilingual-Bicultural Educa- 
tion. 1974. Center for Applied 1 : — nstics, 3520 
Prospect Street, NW, Second Floor, Washington, 
DC 20007. 

This publication describes personal qualities and 
minimum professional competencies considered 



essential to successful bilingual-Ucultural teach- 
ing, It presents guidelines for the design of teacher 
training programs for bilinfc lat-bicultural teach- 
ers. Although the guideline* and competencies 
described apply specifically to bilingual-bicultural 
teachers, other teachers in bilingual-bicultural pro- 
grams should have as many of the competencies 
described as possible. 



Young, J. and J. Lurn. "New Approaches to 
Bilingual-Bicultural Education. " Asian Bilingual 
Education Teacher Handbook. 1982, pp. 173-182. 
Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment Center 
for Bilingual Education, Lesley College, 49 
Washington Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02140. 

This article describes field-sensitive and field- 
independent teaching styles in relation to teacher's 
personal behaviors, instructional behaviors, and 
curriculum-related behaviors. Flexibility in teach- 
ing style is stressed as the key to effective teaching. 
Flexibility can be developed through training ac- 
tivities that help teachers become aware of and 
learn how to use their own dominant teaching 
style. Teachers who can switch from a field-in- 
dependent to a field-sensitive teaching style and 
vice versa will be helping children learn to function 
in these two cognitive modes. 
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Planning 

Instructional Programs 
for LEP Students 



School distncts in the United States have re- 
sponded to their limited English proficient (LEP) 
student populations by establishing a variety of 
programs. The feature article in this section de- 
scribes the most widely known programs for LEP 



students now in operation across the country and 
identifies the advantages and disadvantages of each 
program. Also included in this section are biblio- 
graphic entries of articles and books that treat this 
subject in depth. 
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SECTION II 



APPROACHES TO EDUCATING LEP STUDENTS 



School administrator* and teaching personnel 
across the nation have attempted to serve the needs 
of LEP students in a variety of ways. Approaches 
include so-called submersion (immediate main* 
streaming of LEP students), bilingual instruction, 
and special English language instruction. In this 
section, the merits of each of these approaches will 
be discussed in light of what has been said regard* 
ing the process of first and second language acqui- 
sition. 

The Submersion Approach 

In this approach, language minority students are 
placed in classrooms where English is the only 
language spoken and their language needs are 
largely ignored. Proponents of this tactic might 
have the attitude tha' it is not the school's job to 
adjust to the language minority student, but rather 
it is the student's responsibility to adjust to the 
school. Advocates of submersion often claim that 
allowing LEP students to use their native language 
in school simply delays, perhaps even obstructs, 
the process of learning English. As proof of this 
claim, some submersion proponents have pointed 
to Richard Rodriguez 5 who describes how he was 
able to acquire English and achieve academic 
success by giving up Spanish at home and being 
submersed in an all English instructional setting 
with Anglo peers. In fact, some non-English speak- 
ing parents consider it a matter of honor to have 
their children succeed in school without special 
assistance. There are many more arguments in 
favor of submersion, based on the belief that it is 
the best way for language minority students to 
learn English. There are just as many arguments to 
the contrary, that submersion does not meet the 
needs of the majority of LEP students. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the submersion 
approach are discussed in the following pages. 

Advantages 

1. Language minority students are given constant 
exposure to natural communication situa- 
tions, both in the classroom and on the play- 
ground. 

2. More attention is given to what is said than 
to how it is said. 



3. Many students, especially those who ire 
self-confident and outgoing, ore motivated 
to communicate with English speaking peers 
who probably modify their speech when 
communicating with LEP students 

4. On the playground, most of the language 
heard relates to the here and now and is 
made more understandable through con- 
crete cues. 

5. The corrections that the stude 1 receive 
probably relate more to what \$ being said 
than to how it is said. 

Disadvantages 

1. Although the students are constantly exposed 
to natural communication situations, they 
probably do no: nderstand what is being 
talked about most of the time. This is 
especially true in the classroom where the 
subject matter is often abstract. 

2. Since LEP students receive little "com- 
prehensible input" in the classroom, thev 
find it difficult to develop a system for 
organizing the language input they receive. 
Many students who are successful in sub- 
mersion settings receive extra tutoring and 
private lessons at the end of the school day. 

3. Since LEP students cannot use their native 
language to make academic progress in con- 
tent areas, they will experience difficulty 
completing classroom tasks as the language 
becomes progressively more complex and 
abstract. Therefore, when they go into the 
more advanced grades, LEP students tend to 
fall behind their English speaking peers 
academically. 

4. Since the instn? tion in this setting is geared 
for students w,,o already communicate in 
English, teachers probably make little or no 
attempt to ada;n their language to that of the 
LEP students. 

5. Although stuoents may be motivated to 
communicate with their English speaking 
peers on the playground about here &nd now 
topics of interc $t f the lack of comprehensible 
language in the classroom tends to minimize 
their motivation to learn academic subjects. 
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(h Student* who arc placed in a situation where 
they rarely understand what li goinp on 
probably find it difficult to be relaxed and 
self-confident In the classroom. 
7* 1 here Is the possibility that the LEP student** 
native language will be viewed as low status 
by the LEP students themselves, the English 
speaking majority students, and teachers. 
Conclusion. Since the disadvantages outnumber 
the advantages, the immediate mainstreaming or 
submersion of LEP students does not seem to be an 
efficient or effective way to develop the English 
skills that LEP students need in order to be successful 
in all English classrooms, Granted , there are students 
who have been able to achieve both oral and literacy 
ski 1 Is in English without special attention from school 
personnel, However, it is probable that they had 
additional support from other sources such as the 
family, community, or English speaking peers in 
the neighborhood. 

On the other hand, LEP siudtnts who are not 
able to receive comprehensible input from other 
sources will probably lag behind their English speak- 
ing peers in developing academic linguistic skills. 
Marie D. Eldridge* reporting on a survey of academic 
achievement and dropout tendencies among lan- 
guage minority students brought attention to the 
following findings: 

1 . Persons with language minority backgrounds 
enrolled in grades 5-12, who usually speak 
their native language at home, were likely 
to be two or more grades below the grade 
levels expected for their ages. 

2. Ten percent of native English speakers were 
high school dropouts as compared to 40 
percent non-native English speaking students. 

Although Mrs. Eldridge cautions that these findings 
do not necessarily mean that being a native speaker 
of a language other than English causes an educa- 
tional disadvantage, the data make clear that the 
needs of LEP students submersed in regular all 
English classrooms are too frequently not being 
met. 

Bilingual Education 

Since the immediate mainstreaming of LEP stu- 
dents does not seem to be an adequate response to 
their special strengths and needs, what are some 
alternatives open to school districts? One of the 
approaches that a school district may adopt to 
insure that language minority students receive equal 
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educational opportunity *•< * (> provide them with 
bilingual instruction. In Ohio, their are currently 
seven districts providing bilingual instruction to 
language minority students, 

Bilingual education operates on two basic prem- 
ises: 1) students are more likely to learn anything, 
including English, if they understand what they are 
being taught, and 2) students who are not proficient 
in English w ill not fall behind their English speaking 
peers if they are able to continue learning subject 
matter in their native language. 

There are a variety of models ol bilingual educa^ 
tion, In some programs, the students may learn to 
read first in the native language and then in English. 
In other programs, LEP students only use their 
native language orally in the classroom, The focus 
of the program is on teaching them to rend, write, 
and speak English, The important element of bilin- 
gual programs is that both the students' native 
language and English are used as mediunr s of in- 
struction, 

The amount of and balance between the two 
languages can be varied according to the commit* 
ment to maintaining the native language. Accoid- 
ing to Fishman and Lovas 7 bilingual programs could 
adopt any of the following approaches: 




1. Transitional— the LEP students* native lan- 
guage is only used until they are ready to be 
mainstreamed into a regular classroom. 

2. Monollterate BHingualism— oral skills in the 
native language are developed throughout 
the entire program, but reading and subject 
matter are taught only in English. 
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3 Partial nillnuurtlUm- r^Jing and object 
matter arc laughs in both the native 
language and English, but English is em* 
phasiied in all subjects e*e*pi culture, 
•l Full BlllngualUm-* reading and all subject 
matter are (aught in both the native language 
and English, and equal attention ii given to 
both languages 
Each model of bilingual education hai advantage* 
and disadvantage! in the promotion of LEP students' 
acquisition of Engliih oral and academic skill*, The 
following ii a list of potential advantages and dis- 
advantages of bilingual education in general: 

Advantages 

1 . Subject matter knowledge acquired through 
the students 1 native language can be easily 
transferred to English. 

2. Language skills needed for academic success 
(for example, the ability to argue, analyze, 
and contrast) which are developed in the 
native language can be easily transferred to 
English. 

3« The appreciation and acceptance of the 
students* home culture and native language 
by school personnel can enhance the 
student's individual self-concept. A good 
self-concept is often a positive influence on 
the student's motivation to learn English. 

4. Students will probably be more relaxed and 
selfcon'ident learners when part of their 
instruction is in their native language. There- 
fore, they are likely to learn English more 
quickly <han students who are under constant 
st» ess and confusion. 

5. Students in a bilingual classroom probably 
have less pressure to produce English as 
quickly as students in all English classrooms. 
Thus, students in a bilingual classroom can 
take advantage of the silent phase that has 
proven useful in helping students cut down 
on errors. 

6. Students in a bilingual program have a better 
chance to acquire English structures when 
they are mentally ready for them. There is 
less probability that they will be forced to 
cope with complicated English speech that 
they do not understand. 

Disadvantages 

1. Students have less exposure to natural com- 
munication in English. 



2 Student! spend le** time interacting with 
their fcnglUh speaking peer*, 

3. There i* a possibility that leavhert might 
have lower expectation* of the student* in 
bilingual program*, 

4, Students mav feel "stigmatised " because they 
are participant* in a special program, Thi* 
feeling might give them lower expectation* 
of themselvei when they are in the Engliih 
classes, 

Conclusion. Bilingual education program* may 
be most appropriate for school district* enrolling 
large numbers of LEP students from one or two 
specific language backgrounds. The program could 
employ both the native language and English as 
mediums of instruction without being detrimental 
to the students* academic progress. Many bilingual 
programs have succeeded in helping LEP students 
master English and achieve academic success in 
school. The potential advantages outweigh the 
apparent disadvantages. 

The Immersion Approach 

Another approach to helping LEP students acquire 
the English skills that they need in order to be 
successful in school is the immersion approach. 
This is an alternative that might be considered 
especially by those school districts where a large 
number of LEP students reside, but not enough of 
one specific language group to justify the establish- 
ment of bilingual classrooms. 

In immersion programs 1 1 ) the focus is on subject 
matter, 2) all of the students in the classroom ar- 
learners of the second language. 3) as much as 90% 
to 100% of the school day may be taught in the 
second language, 4) no formal attempt is made to 
teach the language as an end in itself, and 5) the 
medium of instruction is always the second language. 
However, in the early stages, students may respond 
in their native language, even though the teacher 
always answers in the second language. This assumes, 
of course, that the teacher is able to understand the 
students' responses in their native language. 

A structured immersion program differs from 
submersion in the following ways: a) in immersion. . 
the majority of students are not native speakers of 
the second language, b) in immersion, all subject 
matter is introduced in a way that can be understood 
by the LEP students, c) LEP students in immersion 
classes can address the teacher in their native 
language. On the other hand, immersion differs 
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fram a bilingual program in thai the UP student's 
native language i* never spoken by the teacher 

Advantage* 

1 . Student* are offered real and e Mended conv 
municative experience* in the second Ian* 
jjuage through presentation of thr subject 
matter* 

2, Since All the student* are learner* of tht? 
iccond language, (he teacher ha* the 
opportunity to adapt the ne* language to 
the level of the student* lingui*tic and cog* 
nittve capabilities. For example* the teacher 
can talk slower than normal, speak clearly 
and distinctly, and avoid using structure* 
that lire grammatically complex, 

X When teachers simplify their speech, new 
language learners have a tendency to feel 
relaxed and self-confident. 

4. Teachers have the opportunity to provide 
comprehensive input using visual aids, con* 
crete experiences, and manipulative materials. 

5. The focus of instruction is on the content of 
the subject matter rather than on the 
grammatical form of the language. 

6. Students have the opportunity to take 
advantage of the silent phase at the beginning 
of the language learning process if they are 
permitted to respond in their native 
language or non*verba!ly. 

7. Teachers have the opportunity to concen- 
trate on literacy skills as well as oral commu- 
nication skills. 

8. Students can progress naturally from 
cognitively simple language tasks within a 
concrete context to more difficult, abstract 
academic tasks. 

9. Students hear the second language during 
the entire school day. 

Disadvantages 

1. Since there isa lack of native English speaking 
peers in the classroom, the second language 
input is restricted to the teacher's proficient 
speech and the less than proficient speech 
of other LEP students* Young language 
learners in this situation, therefore, do not 
have their preferred language models to 
provide the input that seems to be most 
beneficial in promoting oral communication 
skills. 
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2 It u difficult io find personnel competent in 
all the diver** language! than tan be 
represented in thi* Mmi of etaiii^m- 
X Complete laek of attention to the form of 
t j language may tend to fruiirate older 
language learner*. 
4 A* in the case of bilingual programs. LEP 
students in an immersion progmm may feel 
' 'stigmatised" because they are separated 
from their English speaking peers and 
placed in "special" classroom* 
Conclusion, The immersion approach Ha* the 
potential to be an effective mean* of promoting 
LEP students' English oral and literacy skill* But. 
a* *ith anv instructional program, certain factors 
need to be present to tmure the effectiveness of the 
program. In immersion programs, the teacher need* 
to be competent in several language skill*, and 
there should be opportunities (or LEP student* to 
interact with other native English speaking persons, 
especially their peers, outside the classroom, 

In addition, an immersion program would probably 
be enhanced if the LEP students could spend at 
least part of the school day receiving instruction in 
their native language* This could be done through 
the services of a paraprofessional. parent aide or 
volunteer who would work with individual studen's 
or small groups of students at a time. By providing 
native language support instruction, the content 
that is learned during the English immersion class 
could be made more comprehensible. Also. LEP 
students would continue to progress cognitively 
while engaging in the relatively slow process of 
acquiring a new language. Finally. LEP students 
would see that their language and culture are valued 
in their school 

ESL Programs with Nadve Language Support 
Services 

Pud out ESL Classes. School districts may provide 
ESL instruction to LEP students as a means of 
helping them acquire the English skills they need to 
be successful in school. In Ohio, ESL programs are 
used either as a complement to bilingual education 
or as the principal component of the special language 
instructional program. If it is the main component 
of the program. It Is advisable to provide native 
language support services to supplement the ESL 
instruction* For example, native language aides could 
be hired to work with the regular classroom teacher 
during the school day, para professionals could teach 




CfflAifl content itt Mumem couM ll**of 

intlitMuaU Mf small group* of t~£P *!uttem* during 
th* school day: 

The ISL $Um* may be fo^umi an i*4?t0f)g 
formal Inglish ||r»mft^r or on promoting fi^iyr^t 
t%»mmumea!ion activities ifret contcrsanoti, gam**, 
debates*. Students may practice f^^linn and writing, 
a* we II ii speaking English 

Tht common element at these variations U that 
«h« language minority students are taken out <*t 
their regular classroom antirenment ami pistil in 
a setting where ih# ir English language need* can Nr 
addressed in a special way, Two variations of putl 
out ESt instruction art described an the following 
pages; magnet center* ami clas* pitted 

Magnet Centers, In this approach. student* are 
drawn from schools in mart than one attendant* 
am and placed in a central location far special 
Englt^ language instruction Again, it U reeom 
mended thai native language iwpport services be * 
part of this kind of program, 

Tht obvious advantages of this method is that 
schools can pool resources and offer the LEP stu 
dents a wider range of materials and activities t 
support the language acquisition process 

Class Period* This is basically an ESL class fot 
high school LEP students. The students receive 
credit for this course which ii scheduled during a 
regular class period. Students are grouped accord* 
tng to level of language proficiency, This approach 
has two special advantages: 

I. Students are not likely to feel stigmamed 
by going to special English classes because 
they receive credit for the eta*. 
1 Teacher* can take advantage of the students' 
high level of cognitive development and 
focus on developing higher level oral, writ* 
ing. and reading skills. 

Advantages 

1. ESL classes can provide LEP students with 
natural communication activities geared 
toward their language level 

I ESL instructors can use a variety of visual 
aids and concrete materials to make the 
natural communication activities more 
comprehensible to the LEP students. 

3. ESL instructors have the opportunity to 
sequence the language or instruction from 
the simple to the complex. 




I ESL instructors could allow the IIP students 
to spend most of the time just listening to the 
new language and responding only m»ft* 
verbally in the early stages of the instructional 
program* This initial -silent phase" at the 
beginning of second language instruction 
relieves the stress of having to produce the 
new language immediately, and it helps the 
second language learner cut down on errors. 
If the input provided in the ESL classroom is 
comprehensible to the students, it is likely 
that their attitude toward the learning 
situation will be more positive. 
Part of the ESL class can be devoid to Ian* 
guage lessons stressing the &mmm*t and 
structures of the new language. This can 
help older learners modify son** of the low 
level rules they know. In addition, this formal 
knowledge can satisfy the curiosity that 
older students have about th > nature of the 
language and increase their feeling of control 
over the learning situation. 
ESL instructors have the opportunity to 
provide an atmosphere in the classroom that 
helps the LEP students feel relaxed and self* 
confident. 

ESL instructors have the opportunity to 
monitor the students" progress closely. Their 
observations can help the instructor decide 
when the students are ready to work with 
more complex language structural. 
ESL instructors have the opportunity to help 
students develop literacy skills and advanced 
oral skills as well as interpersonal oral com* 
munication skills. 
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Disadvantages 

1. If the ESL class is only for an hour or two 
daily, and students return to submersion type 
classes where English input is likely to bs 
incomprehensible for the rest of the day, the 
effects of the ESL instruction can be expected 
to be minimal. 

2. If the emphasis of the ESL classes is on 
grammar with few or no natural communica- 
tion activities, the ESL instruction will 
probably have little impact on the students' 
acquisition of English. 

3. There is the possibility that students might 
feel stigmatized by being pulled out of their 
regular classes for ESL instruction. This 
might result in a negative attitude toward the 
learning situation. 

4. The lack of English speaking peers in the 
classroom limits the amount of relevant input 
that language minority students can receive 
from the ESL classes. 

5. If audio and visual resources are not used in 
the ESL classroom, the students have access 
to only one source of language input— the 
instructor. 

6. If the focus of the instruction is on teaching 
formal English grammar, the instructor may 
have a tendency to constantly correct 
students' errors thus causing more ill effects 
than benef ;. 

7. If the focus of the ESL classes is only on oral 
interpersonal communication skills, the ESL 
instruction will have a negligible effect on 
promoting the academic skills that the 
language minority students need in order to 
be successful in school. 

Conclusion. ESL instruction can play a positive 
role in the development of LEP students' oral and 
academic English skills. Most of the potential dis- 
advantages of this approach can be avoided 
through the concerted effort of program planners 
and teaching personnel. 

However, it is recommended that ESL classes 
not be the only response to the needs of language 
minority students. As mentioned before, it is 
presumed that native language support services are 
an integral part of the program. In addition, regular 
classroom teachers should make efforts to promote 
the development of LEP students' English language 
skills when these students are in classes with native 
English speakers. Some suggestions that might help 



regular classroom teachers carry out this tfcsk are 
provided in the section on inclass instruction. 



Other Approaches 

Bilingual education, the immersion method, and 
ESL instruction can be valid responses to the 
language needs of LEP students when, for example, 
there is a large concentration of them in an urban 
school district. But what about a hypothetical 
Cambodian student who has arrived in the United 
States probably having been sponsored by an 
American family through its uhurch? The child is 
then enrolled, very likely , in a small suburban school 
district that never had a LEP student before. 
Certainly, it would not be appropriate to hire a 
bilingual teacher or an ESL instructor for one or 
two LEP students. So, what can be done for this 
student? 

This part of Section II will deal with suggestions 
for school districts that have only a few language 
minority students. This is the case of many districts 
in Ohio. 

Inclass Instruction. In this approach. LEP stu- 
dents are together with native English speaking 
children in the same classroom. However, the teacher 
recognizes the special strengths and needs of the 
language minority students in the classroom and 
plans appropriate instructional strategies. Fox and 
Allen 9 suggest that the role of the classroom teacher 
in this situation is not to try to teach English to our 
hypothetical Cambodian, but rather to provide the 
kind of language and create the kind of environ- 
ment that will permit him or her to acquire English. 

Some of the instructional strategies that Fox and 
Allen suggest for the regular classroom teacher 
who wants to provide appropriate input and 
atmosphere tor LEP students are the following: 

1. Arrange for situations that permit the LEP 
students to talk with the teacher or other 
adult speakers in a one-to-one-situation. 

2. Provide language that is comprehensible, yet 
not too simple in structure and vocabulary 
that there is no challenge for LEP students to 
learn something new. 

3. Arrange for activities that call for coopera- 
tion and communication with English 
speaking peers. 

4. Arrange the room so that many different 
kinds of materials are available with which 

B 



the students can work, manipulate, and 
create. 

5. Provide experiences f field trips . for example) 
that can serve as a base for sharing language 
with peers and adults. LEP students can use 
their native language, their limited English, 
art, and other communicative mediums to 
prepare for the experience and to respond to 
it. 

6. Provide many opportunities for shared 
book experiences. 

These kinds of special instructional strategies for 
LEP students in a mainstreamed classroom can 
have the following advantages and disadvantages: 



Advantages 

1 . Students are exposed to natural communica- 
tion in the language. 

2. The teacher can make special efforts to 
include topics of interest to the LEP 
students through regular one to one conver- 
sations with the students. 

3. Through the use of concrete materials, 
meaningful and interesting experiences, and 
tasks supported by context, the teacher can 
help make the content of the natural 
communication comprehensible to the LEP 
students. 

4. Teachers sensitive to the LEP students' 
language needs can incorporate a silent 
phase at the beginning of the learning pro- 
cess so that the LEP student doesn't feel 
forced to attempt to produce English im- 
mediately. 

5. If the teacher pays special attention to the 
LEP students' language needs, there is a 
greater chance that these students will have 
a positive attitude toward the learning 
process. 

6. An environment that promotes compre- 
hensible, functional, and interesting lan- 
guage input tends to help second language 
learners feel relaxed and self-confident. 

7. Second language learners have the oppor- 
tunity to interact with native English speak- 
ing peers in relevant language experiences. 

8. Second language learners can spend their 
major effort on getting meaning across and 
save formal refinements of the language for 
later. 



Disadvantages 

1. By necessity, much of the teachers time is 
spent talking at the level of the native 
English speaking students. Therefore, there 
may be periods of time when the LEP students 
do not receive comprehensible input. 

2. If the teacher cannot communicate in the 
native language of the LEP students, it may 
be difficult to build upon the students' 
interests. 

3. LEP study's who are shy and not outgoing 
may not ttk language input from native 
English speaking peers in classroom group 
activities. 

4. The success of this approach depends 
entirely on the teacher. Teachers must be 
willing to take the time or interest to create 
an environment that helps the LEP students 
acquire English in the classroom. Otherwise, 
the LEP students merely become submersed 
in incomprehensible communication sit- 
uations. 

5. If there is no one in the classroom who can 
communicate in the native language of the 
LEP students, the LEP students will not be 
able to bring past experiences to bear on the 
learning process. 

Individual Tutoring. Another response that 
might be considered when there are very few LEP 
students enrolled in a school district is individual 
tutoring. Tutors may range from volunteer members 
of the community to trained professional second 
language teachers. The Tutoring may focus on 
promoting natural communication or teaching the 
formal aspects of the language. The element that is 
common to all tutoring sessions is that LEP students 
are taken out of their classroom environment in 
order to practice English language skills on a one- 
to-one basis with an adult model. 

Since a tutoring session is basically individualized 
ESL instruction, most of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of tutoring parallel those of the ESL 
method. The individualized attention that the LEP 
student receives from the tutor can be an added 
advantage because the tutor can give full attention 
to the student's specific language strengths and 
weaknesses. On the other hand, the individualized 
attention canbeadisadvantage— the tutor becomes 
the only source of comprehensible oral input for 
the student, since the less than proficient English of 
fellow learners is not available in these sessions. 





Currently, there are school districts in Ohio that 
provide tutoring sessions for LEP students where 
there are not enough language minority students to 
warrant bilingual education, immersion classes, or 
ESL instruction with native language support 
services. This can be a practical response to the 
needs of LEP students. If, in addition to receiving 
help from tutors, the LEP student is in a classroom 
where the teachercreatesanatmosphere promoting 



English acquisition, the LEP student will benefit 
even more from his or her schooling. Both the 
individualized tutoring and in class strategies can 
be enhanced by native language support services. 
Forexample,avolunteerparentorgraduatestudent 
who speaks the native language of the LEP student 
could be present part of the school day in the 
classroom to help the teacher take advantage of the 
LEP student's past experiences. 

Conclusion. This section has dealt with a variety 
of responses to the instructional strengths and needs 
of LEP students. Based on what we know about 
first and second language acquisition, the potential 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
approaches have been explored. So how do school 
administrators and teache- *o about planning 
and implementing an approf ie program that will 
insure that LEP students have an equal opportunity 
to be successful in school? What are the federal and 
state legal requirements? What are the rights and 
responsibilities of the school districts? What kinds 
of financial and technical help are available to 
districts that have LEP students? These are some of 
the questions that will be discussed in the next 
three sections. 
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Coon, E. D. Bilingual-Bicultural Education in 
Alaska: Guidelines for Conducting Programs in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 1980. Alaska 
State Department of Education, Division of Ed- 
ucational Support, Bilingual-Bicultural Programs. 

A handbook to assist administrators in planning 
and operating successful bilingual-bicultural pro- 
grams in rural and urban districts, small and large 
districts. 

The publication contains an historical overview 
of bilingual-bicultural education in Alaska, inter- 
pretation and explanation of statutes and regula- 
tions, criteria for the establishment of effective 
programs, and procedures for the planning and 
operation of bilingual-bicultural programs includ- 
ing student placement, language assessment pro- 
cedures, and teacher training assessment and eval- 
uation. 

The appendix contains sample forms. 

De Luca, S. and J. Swartzloff, eds. "Learning 
in Two Languages: Ten Local Bilingual Pro- 
grams." Focus, 13 (1984). National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education, 1555 Wilson Bou- 
levard, Suite 605, Arlington, VA 22209. (703) 
522-0710 (S00) 336-4560. 

This is the first of a series of issues that will 
summarize the reports on different types of pro- 
grams for minority language students that have 
been prepared under the Title VII Bilingual Ed- 



ucation Part C Research. The purpose of these 
reports is to familiarize the public with the variety 
of programs included under the term bilingual ed- 
ucation. 

The ten local projects described in this issue 
represent a broad range of services to a variety of 
language groups from kindergarten through adult 
education. Information on each project includes 
background, a description of the characteristics of 
the program, students served and the resu.,, of 
program implementation on student achievement. 

Goodman, K., L.G. Goodman, andi3. Flores. 
Reading in the Bilingual Classroom: Literacy and 
Biliteracy. 1979. National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education, 1555 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 605, Rosslyn, VA 22209. (703) 522-0710 
(800) 336-4560. 

This monograph examines reading in the con- 
temporary bilingual classroom in the United States. 
The chapter, "Alternative Programs in Bilingual 
Education" describes the range of possible pro- 
gram responses to bilingual or multilingual situ- 
ations and suggests the kind of literacy each pro- 
gram requires (pp 15-18). 

Of special interest for classroom teachers work- 
ing in multilingual settings is the chapter "Reading 
in Bilingual, Biliterate Curriculum." This section 
describes methods which facilitate a comprehen- 
sion-centered reading program (pp 35-40). 
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Lum, J.B. "Will the Real Bilingual-Bicultural 
Please Stand Up? A Non-Taxing Taxonomy. ' ' Asian 
Bilingual Education Teacher Handbook, 1982, pp. 
81-84. Evaluation Dissemination and Assessment 
Center for Bilingual Education, 49 Washington 
A^nue, Cambridge, MA 02140. 

This article describes different instructional 
processes and strategies used in the education of 
limited English proficient students. Terms, such 
as "bilingual," "English as a second language," 
"bicultural," "multicultural," are defined in terms 
of what they include and what they exclude. 



Ovando, C. and V.P. Collier. Bilingual and 
ESL Classrooms. Teaching in Multicultural Con- 
texts. 1984 (in press). Mc Graw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10020. 

Chapters II and IV in this book describe program 
models for LEP students. 



Seelye, H.N. and B.N. Navarro. A Guide to 
the Selection of Bilingual Education Program De- 
signs. Bilingual Bicultural Education Department, 



Illinois Office of Education, 188 West Randolph, 
Room 1400, Chicago, IL 60601. 

This guide is designed to help school admin- 
istrators decide on the type of program that best 
fits the student population and the school district's 
needs and circumstances. The description of each 
program includes student participants, staffing, 
student/staff ratio, program facilities/materials, 
instruction, training, advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Also included are sample schedules for each 
program design. 



Strategies for Developing Language Programs 
for National Origin Minority Students . 1 983 . Ohio 
Department of Education, Division of Equal Ed- 
ucational Opportunities, Lau Center, 65 South Front 
Street, Columbus, OH 43215. 

This handbook includes the following topics: 
basic principles of first and second language ac- 
quisition, the advantages and disadvantages of a 
variety of instructional approaches for the edu- 
cation of limited English proficient students, the 
steps involved in developing second language in- 
structional programs, the evaluation and moni- 
toring of programs, and available resources. 
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Policies and Federal 
or State Guidelines 



The sources included in this section provide 
both the historical perspective on language policies 
in the United States and the policies and proce- 
dures that are currently enforced in the country. 

A major source of information about current 
policies are the Desegregation Assistance Centers 
for National Origin (LAU Centers) funded by the 
U.S. Office of Education. There are nine LAU 
Centers that serve different sections of the country. 
The LAU Centers provide technical assistance to 
school districts in planning and implementing na- 
tional origin desegregation programs and pro- 
grams that provide equal educational opportunity 
to national origin minority students. 

More specifically, the LAU Centers may pro- 
vide assistance in the following areas: 

• development of programs for national origin 
minority students; 

• identification and assessment of national or- 
igin minority students; 

• parent, student, and community involvement 
in the planning of desegregation programs; 

• identification of instructional needs of na- 
tional origin minority students; 

• training of school personnel, students, and 
community members in areas related to na- 
tional origin student desegregation; and 

• development of policies and procedures to 
prevent discrimination on the basis of na- 
tional origin. 



In assisting school districts, the LAU Centers 
follow the guidelines that resulted from two major 
events: a memorandum issued by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1970, and 
the United States Supreme Court decision on the 
Lau v. Nichols case in 1974. The memorandum 
stated what follows: 

Where inability to speak and understand the 
English language excludes national origin- 
minority group children from effective par- 
ticipation in the educational program offered 
by a school district, the district must take 
affirmative steps to open its instructional pro- 
gram to these students (35 Fed. Reg. 1 1595). 

The Lau v. Nichols decision said the following: 

There is no equality of treatment merely by 
providing students with the same friuties, „ 
textbooks, teachers, and curriculwn; tor stu- 
dents who do not understand E: ^lish are ef- 
fectively foreclosed from any meaningful ed- 
ucation (414 U.S. at 566 [1974]). 

The regulations of the Office for Civil Rights 
issued under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 require school districts to take affirmative 
steps to enable national origin minority group chil- 
dren who are limbed English proficient to partic- 
ipate fully in the educational programs. 

For further information, consult the Bilingual 
Education Information Packet produced by the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. This 
packet includes a list of the LAU Centers with 
their areas of service. Other sources of information 
are listed on the following page. 
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Alatis, J.E., ed. Current Issues in Bilingual 
Education. 1980. Georgetown University Press, 
Washington, DC 20057. 

This publication contains the papers presented 
at the Georgetown University Round Table on 
Languages and Linguistics held at the University 
in 1980. 

The section entitled, "Current State Level As- 
sessment of Language Minority Children" (pp. 
223-258) is of special interest to teachers and ad- 
ministrators wanting to know about current poli- 
cies and procedures for the education of language 
minority students. Articles included in this section 
examine the policies of some of the states with 
the largest minority student populations: Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Texas. 



Brisk, M.E. "Language Policies in American 
Education." Bilingual Education Teacher Hand- 
book. Volume II: Language Issues in Multicultural 
Settings. 1979, pp. 3-11. Evaluation, Dissemi- 
nation and Assessment Center for Bilingual Ed- 
ucation, Lesley College, 49 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02140. Code Number: 222-3. 

This article gives an historical overview of the 
attitudes and policies toward language and the 
education of minority language groups in the United 
States. 



National Clearinghouse on Bilingual Education. 
Guide to State Education Agencies. 1982. 

This is a compendium of information on policies 
related to the education of limited English profi- 
cient students from the state education agencies 
of the fifty states, and from the District of Co- 
lumbia and the six territories. 
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Evaluating Programs 
for LEP Students 



Evaluators of programs for limited English pro- 
ficient students are faced with the complex task 
of asking the appropriate questions and selecting 
the instruments which will help answer those ques- 
tions. The feature article provides the framework 
for demystifying the role of testing in bilingual 



education by offering a variety of techniques and 
strategies for selecting instruments to evaluate pro- 
grams. Following the article are other entries that 
provide annotated lists of tests and alternative 
evaluation activities. 
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Selecting Tests for Bilingual 
Program Evaluation 



George R De George 



Ctv^r R Dc George is manager of evalua- 
tion ami test specialist at the Evaluation 
Dissemination and Assessment Center for 
Bilingual Education at Lesley College, 
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Q "bthmagpodtest?" 
v. 'Good? Good for wlrnt?" 

Q. "Bythexvay, do you have to speak 
Spanish to give the Bilingual Syntax 
Measurer 

A. "It might help." 

Q. "I need a reading test in Spanish, 
Vietnamese and Armenian, grades 
K-12, standardized, named, self- 
administering and machine scom- 
• He—send me a copy of each, " 

A. "Send you a copy of what?" 

These vignettes may be amusing, 
but they are alarmingly true. I have 
actually been asked such questions, 
or at least questions like them. They 
often are the prelude to some of the 
most enlightening and interesting 
consultations I have ever had. But 
they are also symptoms of one of the 
most pervasive myths I have ever 
encountered— the test myth. 

The myth goes something like 
this: there is a test for every instruc- 
tional decision to be made, or th*re 
should be; tests are the main determi- 
nants of instructional decisions and 
they should be; tests, expecially 
standardized norm-referenced tests, 
represent a sort of external, all-know- 
ing authority against which to judge 
student and program performance; 
somehow, test makers "know" what 
students ought to know and at what 
level they should be. Most of all, if 
students or programs do not measure 
up, then something is definitely 
wrong with them. 

This myth is, of course, an exagger- 
ation and not everyone subscribes to 
it. In fact there has even been outright 
war on it such as the call of the Na- 
tional Education Association for a 
moratorium on standardized testing 
in 1973.' 

But, the myth persists and dors 
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come out to haunt even the most 
successful educators and administra- 
tors. Therefore, it must be dealt with, 
cautiously. 

Now, we know there is no neatiy 
packaged test for every Instructional 
decision we make, nor would we 
want there to be. 

We know our judgements and 
observations play a large, if not domi- 
nant, role in instructional decision- 
making, and they ought to. 

We know there is no absolute, 
external authority or standard for 
measuring our students or programs 
on a national basis. There cannot be 
because there is no national, unified 
American curriculum. Rather we in 
our school districts set the objectives 
and curriculum for our students and 
programs and we select the tests that 
monitor academic achievement. 

Wfe also know that test makers are 
not appointed omniscient judges. 
Rather, they are professionals who 
act upon the needs they perceive and 
construct their tests for the purposes 
they outline in their test manuals and 
leave us to decide whether their tests 
fit our purposes. 

So much for the myth! Now, we 
can proceed to the realities of testing 
in bilingual program evaluation. 
Among those realities, two are out- 
standing. 

Fust is the fact that bilingual testing 
is a fragmented phenomenon in the 
United States. In surveying existing 
bilingual test lists or collections one 
will find that there is a notable short- 
age of achievement tests for the vari- 
ous •subject areas in most bilingual 
program languages except English 
and Spanish. Yet, even with these 
languages, there are more tests for 
the elementary levels in the areas of 
oral language, reading and mathe- 
matics. Very often, however, such 
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tests are restricted to one or two 
grade levels— batteries for grades K- 
12 are few. : 

The second reality is that bilingual 
programs represent a tremendous 
diversity in terms of program model, 
objectives and students. Some pro- 
grams tend toward a maintenance 
.model while others are more in the 
immersion and transitional catego- 
ries. There are programs which stress 
basic language and math skills while 
others focus upon self -concept and 
affective outcomes. While most basic 
programs parallel school district 
curricula, some tend to diverge more 
than others. 

By t*r the greatest source of diver* 
sity is the students. Some programs 
contain only one ethnic population, 
others contain several. One urban 
program in Massachusetts, for exam- 

(>le, has Spanish, Portuguese and 
talian speaking students in addition 
to several groups of Southeast 
Asians. Besides differing ethnicity, 
students enter with diverse socio- 
economic and educational back* 
grounds— some students at age 
thirteen or fourteen have never even 
attended school while others are 
extremely advanced. Some students 
were bom in this country, whereas 
others were bom and educated 
abroad. 

Add to these the fact that students 
enter bilingual programs at various 
grade levels, at different times during 
die school year and that some are 
from highly transient populations. 
As expected, all this results in highly 
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diversified student learning needs 
which translate into grouping and 
individualization witnin grades and 
classrooms. Different students or 
student groups may study different 
skills or subject areas or work on the 
same objectives for greater or lesser 
amounts of time. 

The implications of such student 
diversity for testing in program evalu- 
ation axe not difficult to imagine. 
One of the greatest b finding a match 
between existing tests on the one 
hand and differing program objec- 
tives, curriculum and students on the 
other. 

In the last analysis, however; tests 
must be selected to play their role in 
the bilingual program evaluation 
process. Therefore, a method must 
he devised to cope effectively with 
fragmentation and diversity. It is the 
purpose of this article to present the 
reader with a set of practical guide- 
lines for selecting tests and with 
suggestions for finding them. Wfe 
shall begin by examining the basic 
criteria which comprise the test selec- 
tion process. 



First Criterion? 
Evaluation Questions 

You have read it before and you 
are reading it again: in order to get 
any program evaluation off the 
ground, you must determine on a 
prior basis the questions that a given 
evaluation will be designed to an- 
swer: Do you want to know whether 



your program was effective and how 
well it achieved its goals? Do you 
want to find out whether program 
activities were effective in achieving 
goals or whether one teaching 
method was better than another? 

If you or any of your audiences 
(e.g. school board) would like these 
or any other questions answered, 
then the evaluation must be designed 
to produce the answers. (DeMauro's 
article deals with the question of 
evaluation designs.) Part of the design 
task is to select tests that will yield 
the types of student achievement 
data that will help answer whatever 
evaluation question.' you decide to 
address. An example wiD clarify. 

Let us suppose that one of your 
major project objectives is to develop 
in your students oral and written 
communication skills in English and 
in their native language. Let us sup- 
pose further that you are going to 
use two different approaches with 
two groups of program students to 
achieve this objective . You would 
then want to know which of the two 
approaches is more effective. 

After defining the types of com- 
munication skills you have in mind 
and after formulating the two ap- 
proaches for teaching communication 
skills, you will then have to decide 
upon the types of information that 
will indicate skiD mastery and what 
tests or instruments are feasible for 
obtaining that information. You will 
v.d that the nature of the communi- 
cation skills will point to certain types 
of instruments: oral language inter- 
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views, performance tests and rating 
scales; written messages, composi- 
tions, multiple-choice and essay 
examinations; informal observations 
or observation checklists; norm- 
referenced or criterion-referenced 
tests. 

After a thorough search, you mav 
choose to use a combination of such 
tests and to administer them to the 
two student learning groups several 
times durt g the school year. Formal 
tests may ! e given in October and 
April, and observations may be taken 
four to five times. For whatever rea- 
sons, you may choose not to us^ 
norm-referenced tests. 

Again, your major guide through- 
out this test selection process ha* 
'jeen to produce information to an- 
swer the question of which of the 
two approaches used in teaching oral 
and written communication skills is 
most effective. 

But, one or more of your audi- 
ences, such ?3 the su;;?erintendfH>t >r 
the school borid, may also be urit *r 
ested in questions about oral vi<* 
written communication skill: * *v 
may h?*v* their own ideas abo*. . what 
these skills are, how long it should 
take to develop them and how they 



are to be measured. In particular, 
they may insist t*. it standardize 
norm-reference** te * in Eng ~* 
used. Vbu may strongly db* * * 
feel they axe missing the poii j* . 
not unaerstand program objecm ^ 
or the piece- required to achieve 
them. What uo you do? Do you try 
to sell your point, work out a compro 
mise or accede to your audience? You 
must decide. 

The point here is that your original 
evaluation Questions as well as your 
expertise in trilingual education are 
the guideposts that will help you 
maintain focus and deal with conflict- 
ing audience expectations. Above all, 
the evaluation questions will s* < ^est, 
in a general way, the types of *?ta 
you need to answer them a> v* ell as 
the types of instruments or tests that 
will supply the data. 

Second Criterion: I vructional 
Objectives 

By definition, tests in the cognitive 
domain require students to perform 
designated academic skills or tasks 
involving specific content or subject 
matter. What is it that determines or 



specific in 4 bilingual program, 
which iubject area* are to be taught 
and, for each of the**, which specific 
skill* and content students aw to 
nuater and to be tested upon? The 
answer, of course, if the program 
objectives which were developed in 
response to the student need* th*t 

?rogmm was designed to address, 
he function of the tests, therefore, is 
to indicate whether or the extent to 
which students have mastered the 
skills and content required by th* 
program objectives. 

Moreover, student diversity, a* we 
pointed out earlier, may further com- 
plicate matters. Because of differences 
in educational background or in 
native language and English language 
profiewncy levels, students it the 
same grade level may b* wUigned to 
different instructional objectives or 
some students may be expected to 
attain more or fewer objectives than 
others over specified intervals, 
Tests, parts of tests or test items must 
h* identified to match these different 
student curriculum levels and deci- 
sions must be made regarding ex- 
pected lev els of achievement for 
different student* or groups of 
student?. 

In the end, a match must be made 
between program objectives and 
existing tests, if the tests do exist and 
if they can be located. The question 
is, how is the match to be made? The 
\iswer is again not so simple as it 
sounds. The match is made by ana- 
lyzing objects * -nd rtsts and com- 
ing to judgenu-^fc about the extent to 
which a giver test measures given 
objective or how well the skills and 
content axe assessed, "typically, the 
matching task is performed by pro- 
gram teaching staff and specialists 
who are most familiar with the 
cuir ulum. 

Third Criterion: Examinee 
Appropriateness 

While a given test may be in line 
with your evaluation questions and 
objectives, it may still be inappro- 
priate for your students. Examinee 
appropriateness is unquestionably 
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the mioal criterion in bilingual t**t 
wiecton, A test ii impropriate, in 
our vdw, when it fuuills the four 
conditions described below, 

], Whether oral or written, a test 
mustbeinalangiiageordialeciin 
which the itudent is sufficiently 
ptofident. Such proficiency easts 
when there li evidence that the itu- 
dent exhibit* a basic peep of a lan- 
guage* structure in communication 
situations and can deal in owl and 
written communication wHh the 
knowledge and concepts that will 
appear on the test, The vocabulary of 
academic subjects to deariy mow 
abstract and complex than that of 
interpersonal communication, 1 

In addition* when tests art to be in 
writing, there must be evidence that 
students can extract meaning from a 
written text which does not offer the 
same dues to meaning as the lan- 
guage of fece-to-faoe interpersonal 
communication. In reading, the only 
dues to meaning are the linguistic 
dues contained within the written 
text itself. Cummins characterizes the 
language of written texts as decontex- 
tuafized thatb, "taken out of the 
context of bnmed ite interpersonal 
sit** ^; *i." 4 Tb have a fair chance of 
ptv unning wtU on a written test, 
therefore, students must be able to 
handle the vocabulary, concepts and 
decontextuoKred linguistic informa- 
tion thay v?2! encounter 

I The cvilcuxal context or referents 
encountered on a test umt not be 
obstndk *, f i • v *ent oomprehen^on 
or peek:: nunc . lb ceiermire this 
the test <v?v:« r mur know or find 
out aometi -it ?r. r. 5 the cu!tv:s, tradi- 
tion, behavta 'pattern r >J present 
situation of student — vhou.atest 
is being sought, THj.\ iie assessor 
can ask (and skewer i w tvava others 
who kno» v answer) whrtlier a test 
contains a situation or phenomenon 
that the students will not understand, 
wiD be offended by or have no experi- 
ence with. Cultural appropriateness 
is also relative: what is suitable for 
one is not necessarily suitable for 
another; what is not suitable now 
may be acceptable in a year or two. 

3. The testing style, particularly 
the test item type(s), must be a mode 



of impression with which the student 
to wmfortaWe. In the United States, 
tests typically employ mxaUed otyec* 
tive items sub) as true-false, multiple 
choice, matching exercises and com- 
pletion items ti,e„ flD-ins), Essay 
quei tons are frequent but considered 
subjective, while performance tests 
axe used in more restricted context* 
such as oral language, psychomotor 
skills and the performing arts. How 
accustomed are your students in 
handling such item types? Using the 
"best" alternative (true-false, multi- 
ple-choice) may be confusing and 
stressful for students practiced in 
explaining and supporting a re- 
sponse. Oral and written essay que* 
tons are the more common Hem 
types used in Europe and Latin 
America* 

Feed-back from bilingual educators 
indicates that objective items with all 
components in writing ait particu- 
larty difficult for the unacdimated 
student However; where objective 
items are administered orally or 
where alternative responses are pic* 
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turn or objects rather than wntten 
words, the difficulty i* reduced ur 
eliminated. 

DeAvUa and Hsvossy have mad* * 
number of astute observation*. They 
point out that, on many tests used in 
American schools, students are en* 
couraged to " product as many re- 
sponse* as they are able 1 ' and that 
"the child who produces the most 
responses receives a higher scon* 
than the one who stops ttsponding 
after only a few attempt*. ' The tin* 
deriyingassiBnpton,DeAvilaand 
Havaasy point out, is that all students 
"havt the same level of aspiration," 
Theauthon point out a similar prob* 
lem with timed tests In which stu- 
dents are asked "to work quickly 
quietly and rtSdendyr The question 
is, would such testing styles hamper 
your students' performance? 

4. A test ihovild be as fret as possi- 
ble of elements not being tested. This 
is true for all, not just bilingual stu- 
dents. Tests of mathematics should 
not be infused with needlessly com- 
plex language nor should knowledge 
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\0 *ub\*t m* b# »he k*y *le m* nt in 
4 i*4dtng compn*hrn**>n item. 

fourth Criterion: Ad*UHU*tr»» 
tlvn East And Usability 

On * given lift be #dmim*ter*J 
to 4 lame group- small gmup or musrf 
« be administered individually? VVhu 
% bouki administer the t«t, and mi 
specialized muntng n*ce*wrv to do 
to? How bog dot* the test take to 
administer? How easy and objscnve 
is the scoring? Is a machine scortng 
service available? These 4ft some of 
th« pragmatic question* with which 
the test assessor should be concerned 
when thinking of the prospective test 
administrator, 

In terms of usability tor evaluation, 
the important question is whether 
the tests you chooet, will give results 
in a form that *vitt facilitate addressing 
relevant evaluation questions Do 
you scorn eapitssed in terms 
of ma»tety or norwnasterv of specific 
skills or group* of skills? Do you 
require scons in tht form of percen- 
tiles, standard scores, sunines? Is it 
important that you be able to com- 
pare the test performance of your 
students to local or national norms? 
Or, do you need a test which can 
give both a criterion- referenced and 
norm-referenced interpretation of 
student performance? 

On the other hand, do you need 
narrative descriptions of student 
performance or results in the form of 
ratings or levels of proficiency or 
achievement? 

The answers to these questions are 
mostly contingent upon the evalua- 
tion questions on which your evalua- 
tion design is focused, upon your 
instructional objectives and the nature 
of the skills you are teaching and 
testing. 

Dealing with Student 
Diversity 

If .ve are faced with the pn&lem of 
unusual diversity among students, 
tve need to know what to do about it 
The proposed strategy is first to de- 
fine the diversity factors which char- 

ERIC 



n^uired irtfomwffcw $w h? obtained 
dunng student idennn* at*m *mi 
placement jmxeduna of &mt\ torn 
you/ pteynufi't need* a**e*im*wt In 
fact tne yau identify may 
help in placement and gtuupu 1 ! of 
your student Ntawtng are a f*w 
comments about important factors 

v\ti have already taken a look at thete 
two factor* under euminte appioptv 
ateness, ftmherdistinettoneare 
offered hire. There are students who 
speak the same basic language but 
who eahibtt linguistic and/or cultural 
differences that can bear upon selec- 
ton* of testa in the students' native 
language Speakers of Spanish are 
the obvious cample. In terms of 
Spanish vocabulary and cultural 
referents, a test suitable for Mexican* 



Aitwut^ **u4*nt* may N sua 
*M* tor ftudent* of Cotombwn or 
Iterio R*an background and v*e 
vwm In such a caw, you mm find 
separate testator the itudew pr&up* 
or identify t#§ts whitf* tnmscend 
student tfiffertnee* 

A&r Afiinandof itsdf tantMa 
determining factor for what a student 
can be tested on. It must Neon**** 
*r*d in relation to the other factor* 
mentioned hart, 

Hirgui$fu p r a fi a mcm. After tivtewtng 
the students* prior school experience 
and determining Unguis* pbft- 
uency, program stan may come 
across some who exhibit seemintfy 
less than naovtMftut fluency in both 
English and their naeve language 
Such students usuaOy are from low 
*0CKHta>namic $ww hornet where 
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¥he ^MM9Vt ta^^jjpiAagl^ ai US^^d tiijQlU''* 

avuty Tfovr usually e*ywr*f* * jgrn 

^fSil Uii^flCUiry m leanWnga St ItSSt IW 

thtbfgpwing, and«$*a*J}y wfrm 
they art ipven tht appropriate 
educational fwtmtnt 1 whtf* cut 

^hi^^Ald bt t^i^ef^ not 10 IstoNri S^Wis^l 



an the ham at m#Hri#§ m haw #t 

tttfettufttftnal time fiif unii 

The mfftmmm & tim^viM 
(or win* may vary im^f^tf^jtoitw 
nNy*m» behind the nm*x¥vu*i 



in /t'nr with your evaluation 
questions and objectives, it may 
still be inappropriate for your students. 



actorvtcnent potential, they wffl 
require e somtwner antrsnr mscrac* 
n o n a i program inn, ineisrute. onrer* 
in groupings por teaming ano 

testing pUfl90SSe* 

)ter hi whkJk tht ttydtft* €Htnwt tht 
pvgmn. This mfonnabon wifl itO 
you how many month* or yean • 
student hit btm in the propam* In 
oonfuncDon wwn ocntr roormeuon* 
it may dattrmlnt whkh objectives or 
subject anas tht student wffl bt 
assignee to or tne proportion of 
taamjdtonJtfamtaEn^aivi^ 
nativt language* Thaat beam wit 
m turn, ueieitiune on wmcn oojeo 
dves students are to bt tested and in 
which languages. Aa DtMauro points 
outiengthoftimeintitt program tt 
also Important far evahutfon designs 
and for g ro u pi ngs in tht analysis of 
test results* 

Dae of tntiy mto the progvtm, if the 
student enteres ax thtotntrtt year. 



to detexii^ whether a stucfentfc test 
scorn tmy bt uatd in a pre-post teat 
desist tt pre-post test times are 
October and Aprt, tht sooresof a 
student who tnttrad in March art to 
be excluded from tht pit-poat com* 
pontntofthttvahjationuThatifnot 
to say audi a student should not bt 
tasted for achievement at tht end of 
the year 

7m*«t-tost TWs expression sinv 
piy refers to the total time students 
are assigned to specific objectives or 
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ths same obisctivti km d iflitni 
amounts of tnnt 4 then tlioat wto 
haJ mora dmt ^Moutd bt expected to 

aaoniii^ tf it wmdgidedonthf 
other hand, that asptdAcsmdtnt 
gyoup fw^uiivd more ttmt to maetar 
mt same obttctivas than another 
bothgn^wouklbtstmiartya^ 
countablt. Whtrt timt^on*task may 
bt a factor, thmtort. tht raaaons 
behind a must bt dear. 

NoravReferencecl v%+ 
Criterion-Referenced Teats 

Sexu a l bauaa ariat in le ac o na a to 
thtquasbonof why somttvatuttion 
audiences pitas for NR&ratharthan 
0?tt* Ont issue is that these stems 
to bt a general fading (b this the 
myth again?) that tht results of NRft 
are aomahow mom otdMt tnan 
these of CK&. Tht reason for this 
feeling, perhaps, is thai audiences 
are usually mott famOiar with NITT 
results, csped aDy with grade «?uiv»- 
lents or pcfoentflea. Anything cbfter* 
ent Itom these types of results is* 
therefore, untenuar and suspect* A 
second issue is that some audiences 
hold GRIstobe biased infrvwof the 
program and its students because the 
tests wese taflor-made to tht pro- 
gram % objectives and otniculunv A 
third issue b that some audiences* 
among them state and federal a«iv 
oes, often expiess a preference for 



in r^mt* mmm thai S'Ki^ 

pragyamli imtyvctonal mmyorw** 
aith^^ipyh the isaut is ^son^w?^t^Ma4 ■ 

a j^w^prai niie^ you shouid jei^i?t 
t^?^i3i ^fha^i o&^wsp^^ond tio p^^gptfi^ 
obi^etiwai 

Maywthsfois nhtsntmi nmtiiMig 

tht ^iS^N(iibiJa^^ ^^1^3^^ flmist (flNiftait 
wrtK-*tht qutfwn iw hew^ Tht 
sn^pwer is by educatt^g j^mr 

tudaMMM 

wiMPeiiirni< 

pw** • MNVt^unaoon oi 



jpim ( 

procesj^s oat^t^N^g in i 
auditnoss must understand tfit tva^ 

*•*. ™ ' ^^H^ ^P^^nBH^^^w ™.' (B^P^'^T WWII**' 

to which tht program has fulfifisd its 
ob^tcttvas Thai quastiort you must 
potntoatcanbe a n a%w t d on>yby 
ttsts that match those obfecttvtt, 
*Hwn you may demonstr ate t ht cone* 
spondanct bt t v* sn tht OCtt of >w 
attice and flVQenm obiscBwaa. ti cmt\ 
bt shown, foe the tamt raaaons. that 



taflor^apys^lt a^ ^j^^^grs^r^ ^9^3j|aci^^^as- 
AH that is not enough. It must bt 
hmher d er n onstwa d that OCR wm 
developed in aoootdanct wtfh psofas 



akonai standards of the type 4 
by MSmin< # UnkasaBthneoond^ 

CKT otcflbOly ait understandable. 

Another set of issues regarding 
NRIk revolves around the question of 
tht matd\ between program students 
and the norm group upon whose 
perfo rma nce the scores and norms 
of a NRT are based According to 
Sax. NRB^are designed to deter* 
mmeanindivkhial^rclathvstand^ 
in comparison with an internal or 
external norm gtoup. The tmphasis 
is on measuring individual dtficr* 
ences by demonstrating that a stu* 
dent hie more or less knowledge 
interest or abfliry than other mem* 
oers oi one or more reference gruupi 
to which he belongs/* 

\bu will find that **h very few 
exceptions* the NKTs >t>u examine 
are whiten in English and are 
normed on Engtislvspeaking stu- 




dents in the United States. Are your 
students like the students in the 
norm group in tems of background, 
upbringing, language, culture? Have 
your students had equal exposure to 
the skills tested, whether that be in 
school or at home? DeMauro raises 
this same question in discussing the 
normative evaluation model. He also 
suggests that over time students in 
bilingual programs, as they gain in 
English proficiency and transfer their 
skills to English, do become more 
like their English-speaking 
counterparts. 

Therefore, if NKTs are to be used 
with bilingual students, the question 
is when? When the students are in 
the first or the third year of the pro- 
gram? And if a NRT will be used 
during the students' first year in the 
program, that is, when the students 
are most unlike the norm group, can 
you really expect the bilingual stu- 
dents to compare favorably? Might it 
not be reasonable to specify expecta- 
tions of achievement for the bilingual 
students and not expect favorable 
comparison with the norm group? 

Hunting for Tests 

As there is no simple automatic 
formula for selecting tests, so there is 
no one definitive source where they 
can be found. It has taken eight years 
to track down and acquire the two 
hundred tests described in the Lesleij 
College EDAC Test College Cattil y, and 
the task is by no means complete. 
The EDACs in Los Angeles, Cal. and 
Dallas (formerly Austin), Tex. have 
conducted similar test collection 
efforts. The three EDACs are, there- 
fore, available as resources for the 
bilingual test searcher. 

The National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education and the various 
Bilingual Education Service Centers 
throughout the country are similarly 
useful resources for bilingual tests, as 
are state departments of bilingual 
education and their regional offices. 
Some of the Title VH training and 
fellowship programs in various col- 
leges and universities across the 
country have likewise collected tests 
m| and test information which they will 
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share with inquirers. Not to be over- 
looked are existing bilingual pro- 
grams, many of which have 
accumulated considerable expertise 
in testing because of their own needs. 

Other possible sources for tests or 
test information are the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, N.J. 
which maintains a test collection in 
microfiche and other test publishers 
such as the Psychological Corporation 
in New York. ETS offers four different 
lists of tests for Spanish speakers. 
Among the best sources for bilingual 
test information are the many bilin- 
gual/ESL conferences that take place 
throughout the year, especially the 



Sisson. New York: Santillana Publish- 
ing Co., 1978. 

Oral Language Tests for Bilingual Stu- 
dents: An Evaluation of Language Domi- 
nance and Proficiency Instruments. 
Robert J. Silverman, Joslvn K. Noa, 
Randall M. Russell. Portland, Ore- 
gon: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1977. 

A Qualitative Review of Instruments 
Used in Bilingual Education Programs in 
California. CABE Bilingual/ Biculture 
Test Evaluation Conference. Berkeley, 
California: Bilingual Media Produc- 
tions, 1978. 

Tests that Measure Language Ability A 
Descriptive Compilation. Thomas J. 



Tests are neither magical 
nor unfathomable . . . 
tests are only one source 
of information about students. 



NABE and TESOL conferences. At 
such conferences, presentations, 
commercial and non-commercial 
exhibitors and publishers as well as 
the many individuals in attendance 
are all potentially valuable sources of 
information on bilingual/ESL testing. 

The following printed resources 
are also very useful: 
Evaluation Instrutnents for Bilingual 
Education. Austin, Texas: Dissemina- . 
tion Center for Bilingual Bicultural 
Education, 1975. 
Assessment Instruments in Biting 
Education: A Descriptive Catabgu* if 
342 Oral and Written Tests. Los 
Angeles, California: National Dissem- 
ination and Assessment Center, 
CalState/LA, 1978. 
EDAC Test Collection Catalogue: A 
Description of Tests for Use in Bilingual 
Education Programs. Lynn Wolfsfeld. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: EDAC at 
Lesley College, 1981. 
A Guide To Assessjnent instruments for 
Limited English Speaking Students. 
Barbara P. Pletcher, Nancy A. Locks, 
Dorothy E Reynolds, Bonnie G. 
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Bye. Berkeley, California: Bay Area 
Bilingucu Education League, 1979. 

Conclusions 

Our aim in this article has been to 
define the main problems in identify- 
ing and selecting tests for bilingual 
program evaluation and to c&r the 
reader some practical suggestions 
and strategies to deal with those 
problems. The problems are complex, 
there is no denying that. You must 
know something about bilingual 
education, tests and program evalua- 
tion to deal with the problems, but 
you do not 1 :ave to be an expert in 
each area. 

Tests are neither magical nor un- 
fathomable. If professionally pre- 
pared, a lot of thinkir'j goes into 
them. They embody many elements: 
philosophical and scientific points of 
view on education and k string, on 
human development and curriculum, 
perhaps even a point of view on life, 

continued on p. 40 
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\ -imbleton, R.K., and Cook, L.L. "Latent 
TVait Models and Their Use In the Analysis 
of Educational Test Data." Journal of Educa- 
tional Measurrment. XIV (1977), 75-96. 

Tallnudge, C.K. Interpreting SCEs: ESEA Title 
I Evaluation and Reporting Systems Technical 
Paper #2. Mountain View, California: RMC 
Research Corporation, 1976. 

Tallmadge, G.K., >*d Wxxi, C.T. Users Guide: 
ESEA Title I Evaluation and Reporting System. 
Mountain View, California: RMC Research 
Corporation, 1976. 

Troike, R.C "SCALP: Sodal and Cultural 
Aspects of Language Proficiency." Paper 
presented at the Language Proficiency 
Assessment Symposium, Warrenton, 
Virginia, March 198L 

Director's Notebook 

cont. from page I 

be unique in dealing with the vastly 
more complex evaluation require- 
ments of bilingual education. 

In addition, these Computer-Evalu- 
ation-Dissemination Centers would 
provide services, technical assistance, 
and materials in computer-based 
instruction and other emerging tech- 
nological applications within bilingual 
education. Such Computer-Evalua- 
tion-Dissemination Centers would 
provide a vigorous new service- 
based approach to educational ac- 
countability. 

ftulG. liberty 

Director, EDAC/Lesley College 



Selecting Tests 

cont. from page 28 

most certainly technical expertise, 
research and much hard work. 

The most important question, 
perhaps, is why and how tests are 
applied and used. In this writer's 
view, tests are only one source of 
information about students. If they 
are used, they should be used to 
help teachers teach and students to 
learn better. Their role is to enhance 
education, not to hamper it. 

The same holds true for tests used 
in program evaluation. Tests should 
provide evidence for a fair judgement 
about a program's accomplishments, 
evidence that can be used to improve 
the program and benefit student 
learning and achievement. But tests 
should not be the only source of 
evidence. 
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From Bili ngual Journal 7 : 2 (1983). Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment 
Center, 49 Washington~Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02140. R "ted by permission. 
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Bibliographic Entries: 
Evaluating Programs 
for LEP Students 



Bilingual Journal VII:2 (1983). Evaluation, 
Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilin- 
gual Education, Lesley College, 49 Washington 
Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02140. 

Bilingual Journal is the quarterly publication of 
the ED AC, Lesley College, and this issue of the 
Journal has been designed to address the needs 
of those concerned with the evaluation of bilingual 
programs. The five major articles in this issue 
develop the theme of evaluation of bilingual pro- 
grams from the perspectives of evaluation models, 
data collection, selection of tests, the use of other 
than traditional measures, and the role of parents 
in program evaluation. 



per series. 5:9 (1982). Evaluation, Dissemination 
and Assessment Center, California State Univer- 
sity, 5151 State University Drive, Los Angeles, 
CA 90032. 

This paper discusses the general role of docu- 
mentation in evaluation and the specific types of 
information needed for program evaluation. Three 
possible methods used in documenting are dis- 
cussed extensively: gathering information directly 
from program participants, using records kept, and 
conducting direct observations. 

This is a very useful document for a school 
district needing guidance in the evaluation of in- 
structional programs of all types. 



Bissell, J.S. Program Impact Evaluations: An 
Introduction for Managers of Title VII Projects. 
1980. Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment 
Center for Bilingual Education, Lesley College, 
49 Washington Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02140. 

This publication describes guidelines for eval- 
uating project implementation, student perfor- 
mance, and other factors, as well as ways to ana- 
lyze and use evaluation results. The text also 
includes evaluation design activities and check- 
lists. 



Cohen, A.D. Describing Bilingual Education 
Classrooms. 1980. National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education, 1555 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 
605, Rosslyn, VA 22209. (703) 522-0710 (800) 
336-4560. 

This monograph suggests ways in which teach- 
ers can assist evaluators. Vignettes describe spe- 
cific sample situations. Suggested activities for 
teachers include providing data on students' lan- 
guage proficiency, paying special attention to 
reading development, and describing approaches 
and materials used. 



Burry, J. Evaluation and Documentation: Mak- 
ing Them Work Together. Bilingual Education Pa- 
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De George, G.P. Imp oving Bilingual Program 
Management. 1980. Evaluation, Dissemination 
and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education, 
Lesley College, 49 Washington Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140. 

This handbook offen, solutions to some of the 
problems facing administrators of bilingual pro- 
grams and explores issues such as program eval- 
uation, leadership development, and proposal 
writing. 



teachers and administrators evaluate educational 
programs. 

Among the categories of items suggested are 
the following: number of situations in which stu- 
dents are involved in certain activities, e.g., ac- 
tivity roles; student data, e.g., percent of students 
who have dropped out of the program, percent of 
students on the principal's list, etc.; number of 
situations in which teachers are involved in certain 
activities, e.g., measuring and reporting pupil 
progress, giving positive feedback to students, etc. 



Miller, W.C. "Unobtrusive Measures Help in 
Assessing Growth." Educational Leadership. Jan. 
1978, pp. 264-268. 

This article emphasizes using data to supple- 
ment information collected from the more tradi- 
tional standardized test scores, interviews, and 
questionnaires. The author suggests a list of in- 
formation items that, when collected, would help 



Walker, C. and B. Cabello. "Features to Con- 
sider When Selecting a Test for a Bilingual Pro- 
gram." Bilingual Journal, 4:1 (1980) pp. 25-27. 

This paper lists a series of questions to consider 
when comparing and selecting tests for the eval- 
uation of educational programs. The questions in 
the first section are particularly related to the eval- 
uation of programs for limited English proficient 
students. 
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PART TWO 



CLASSROOM PRACTICES 



FOR 

BUILDING 

ENGLISH 

PROFICIENCY 



Culture and 

the Classroom Teacher 



The feature article selected for this section dis- 
cusses how we become aware of culture in our- 
selves and in others. Also included are annotations 
of books and articles that present general consid- 



erations about teaching in multicultural settings as 
well as information about major minority language 
groups in the United States. 



PERCEPTION AND COGNITION-BECOMING AWARE OF CULTURE IN OURSELVES 



School personnel may realize that they need to be aware of the patterns of culture 
in their students and the students 1 parents. But culture conflict Is a two-way street; they 
need to become aware of culture In themselves. Ideally, the more school personnel, 
students, and parents are aware of their own cultural characteristics, the better all will 
understand the potential areas of conflict between them. 

Aren't we aware of culture in ourselves? The answer is M not entirely. 11 One reason 
has to do with problems of perception. When a white object is placed against a white 
background, it is difficult or impossible to perceive it. But when a black object is placed 
against a white background, both object and background are easily perceived. Perception 
and knowledge grasped through the senses as mediated by culture depends on contrast. 
The more an object contrasts with its environment, the more readily it is perceived. 

Becoming aware of our behavioral patterns also depends on contrast. In the United 
States (and many other parts of the world), it is a matter of custom and habit (as well as 
law) to drive on the right side of the road. In our everyday lives, we seldom have 
contrasting experiences that allow us to become aware of this behavioral pattern. Driving 
on the right side of the road seems to be the natural thing to do. If we visit England 
where it is a matter of custom, habit, and law to drive on the left side of the road, we 
readily perceive that there is an alternative to our own customary behavior. This helps us 
to realize* that what seemed natural was actually mere convention. 

< dinarily, we are not aware that normal conversational distance between strangers 
in tht ited States is seldom less than two feet. Since nearly every stranger we meet 
will toi jw this customary habit, we have nothing with which to contrast it. If we 
encounter someone from a different society (Cubans,Portuguese, and Hispanics, in 
general) in which the customary distance in such situations is much shorter, we will tend 
to back up and retreat from the person as he/she follows trying to converse with us (Hall, 
1959.) 

Anglo-Americans might congratulate themselves on having enough sense to keep a 
proper distance when talking with others. Such self-congratulation would be deflated if 
we were to come in contact with the Ponapeans of Micronesia. Ponapean people complain 
that Americans get too close when they talk. From these examples, it is clear that it is 
not always easy for us to perceive our own behavioral patterns. 

The concept of culture includes, but is not identical with, the notion of socially 
shared customary behavior. These behaviors, which we share with almost all people with 
whom we come into" contact, will not be obvious to us due to a lack of contrast. Thus, we 
are not ordinarily aware of many aspects of our own culture. As Kluckhohn, an 
anthropologist, said: f, It would hardly be a fish who would discover water 11 (1949, p. 11). 

An individual does tend to share behavior patterns with those whom he/she has an 
intimate, long-term social interaction. We do not, however, share all behavior patterns 
with everyone in our group. Kluckhohn (1943) relates the story of a newly arrived teacher 
on a Navajo reservation who found the first grade girls intelligent and friendly while the 
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boys were slow and uncooperative. It turned out that the teacher had the children making 
pottery. It is hardly surprising that the boys were slow and uncooperative since the 
behavior patterns involved in making pottery identify the person as a female among the 
Navajo, Notice that in this example there are no differences in perceiving or describing 
this behavior. It Is the interpretations of the behaviors that are different. Not only do we 
perceive events, we also process our perceptions internally and interpret them, that is, we 
conceptualize. This is cognition. 

Overt socially shared behavior patterns are not confined merely to symbolic 
communication. We can talk to ourselves internally. Human beings have the capacity to 
be both subject and object, actor and audience, to themselves. We Internalize social 
experiences. Self-identification, to the extent that it is due to symbolic communication, 
is an important aspect of culture within ourselves. Goodman, an anthropologist, says that 
the sense of self 

•..depends heavily on language— labels for self and 
others, for [our] own and other persons 1 possessions. In 
[the] secor ' year of life the child speaks and thinks 
increasing y with the aid oi linguistic tools. (Goodman, 
1970, p. 2b i 

The concept of culture, therefore, must take into account both the observable 
customary behavior ;>a items and the inner symbolic communication of the individi 1. 
Even though we car ot observe the latter directly in others, each of us can become aware 
of it in ourselves, z iaiysis of the observed behavior of others leads us to believe that 
thought processes, such as those we can experience in ourselves, must be occurring in 
others too but that onetimes the thought processes differ. 

CULTURAL RELATIVITY AND ETHNOCENTRISM— BECOMING 
AWARE OF CULTURE IN OTHERS 

The U.S. Navy landed on a Pacific Island in World 
War II. The health officer felt that the presence of 
flies constituted a health problem that, wit: the 
assistance of the natives, could be easily conquered. 
He asked the chief to assemble his people, to whom he 
gave a health lecture illustrating the horrors of 
fly-borne diseases with a foot-long model of the 
common house fly. He believed he had made his point 
until the chief replied, "I can well understand your 
preoccupation with flies in America. We have flies 
here too, but fortunately they are just little fellows. 11 
(Foster, 1962, p. 122) 

This humorous story demonstrates how the interpretation of an experience is 
relative to the cultural background of the person having the experience. Thus, two people 
with different cultural backgrounds may interpret and react to the same experience in 
very different ways. This is what anthropologists mean by "cultural relativity." 
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To assume the position of cultural relativity Is to recognize that ther^ Is ;\ wide 
range of possible human responses to experiences because of differences in cultural 
Interpretation. It Is also helpful for us to recognize that our own cultural Interpretations 
are a part of that range. If we know something about the range of cultural differences in 
human societies, we are bette r able to become aware of culture In ourselves by contrast. 
Vo the extent that we are able to do this, we gain a great advantage In our efforts to 
understand the culture of others and to avoid conflicts and misunderstandings in cross 
cultural situations. 

On a purely rational basis we may o^ree that this is the best thing to do, but few of 
"S are likely to find it easy. Easiest is the opposite of cultural relativity, ethnocentrism. 
To be ethnocentric is to be sure that our own cultural ; nterpretatkns are correct and 
superior compared to the interpretations of those with different cultural backgrounds. 
Humeri beings generally tend to be ethnocentric. This Is hardly surprising since a positive 
self-image is partly based on our feelings of the positive worth of our group's customs, in 
addition, if our life expectations are being reasonably well met, we have a vested interest 
in the survival and continuation cl the groups to which we belong and to their cultural 
patterns. 

At first glance, this seems to pose a dilemma that cannot br solved: the question of 
hew we can be cultural relativist* if we are ethnocentric. It is nwt necessary for us to 
give up entirely our positive seit-images and tendencies toward e> r vcentrism in order to 
adopt a position of cultural relativism. It is only a matter v>f modifying the rigidity of our 
ethnocentrism. Indeed, to become aware of ethnocentrism in ourselves may help us to 
appreciate and respect ethnocentrism In others. Tolerance for cultural pluralism is 
increased if we recognize that others have positive feelings about the worth of their 
cultures, just as we do about ours. Ethnocentrism is a disadvantage in successful cross 
cultural relationships largely to the extent that we are unaware of it. 

If we interpret the behavior of those who are culturally different from ourselves 
only in terms of our Ov/n rigid ethnocentrism, we will not be able to become aware of 
their cultural characteristics or develop an understanding and appreciation of them. 

Examples 

1. In Micronesia, the schools have been interested in increasing the level of parent 
participation. In dealing with this problem, the schools modeled along United 
States 1 patterns are encouraged to use a parent participation plan that had been 
developed in the United States. This plan assumed that the family is the nuclear 
family of parents an? < \iidren where marriage is an arrangement between two 
individuals. This assui* riion is an ethnocentric one, since in Micronesia the family 
can also include clan members beyond the nuclear family and can be understood only 
in terms of village kinship organization. 

2. In an American-staffed hospital on an island !n Polynesia, a hospital rule of 
allowing only members of the immediate family to visit critically ill was adopted. 
Members of the hospital staff became extremely annoyed when large numbers of 
people insisted that they were members of the 
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Immediate family of critically HI patients. Staff members, mostly Westerners, 
concluded that Polynesians are awful liars. What they didn't understand was that In 
Polynesian kinship system the kinship term used for the biological mother Is also 
used for her sisters and her husband's sisters; and the kinship term used for the 
biological father Is also applied to his brothers and his wife's brothers. 
Furthermore, the kinship terms used for biological brothers and sisters are also used 
for what we call cousins; all of these terms may be extended to even more remotely 
related persons. 

The United States prides Itself on the efficiency of its industrialized system and 
b often guilty of an ethnocentric attitude In evaluating the "inefficiency" of other 
economic systems (I.e., that of peasants In the Third World). In taking a closer look 
at <>ur own system, how efficient is the common practice of closing factories on the 
weekends or beginning work ut 8 o'clock and stopping promptly at 5 o'clock? These 
practices stem from the fact that our work is time oriented. In many societies, 
work is task oriented. They work until a task is completed and do not feel 
compelled to "make work" If there are no tasks that need to be done. Such people 
would find our practices of "making work" or stopping work before tasks are 
completed to be very Illogical and inefficient. Also, what sense does It make to 
reserve one day (Sunday) for religion and not relate it to work? 

4. Many Americans are often appalled by the descriptions of initiation rites In 
tribal societies where both men and women go through painful ceremonies to "come 
of age." They may not be as appalled with the common practice in our own society 
of keeping the aged in institutions where conditions are often very severe. Some 
cultural groups would regard this as barbaric, since the aged in their societies are 
given spec al treatment and accorded high status. 



Excerpt from: 

Arvizu, Steven F., Warren A. Snyder, and Paul T. Espinosa. Demysti f y kig t h e Con cept of 
Culture; Theoretical and Conceptual Tools. Bilingual Education Paper Series 3:11 (1980). 

Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment Center 
California State University 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 
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Asian Bilingual Curriculum Development Cen- 
ter, Seaton hull University. 4 'Bridging the Asian 
Language and Culture Gap." Asian Bilingual Ed- 
ucation Teacher Handbook. 1982, pp. 97-103. 
Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment Center 
for Bilingual Education, Lesley College, 49 
Washington Avenue, Cambrid , MA 02140. 



rences 



While recognizing that indiv 
play an important role wi'hin tlu jf the 

multicultural classroom, th s article eApiores cer- 
tain generalizations that might be made about Asian 
groups. Those generalizations relate to concepts 
of humility, honor and dignit> respect for age 
and etiquette. The authors discuv ihe manifes 
tation of these vulwi ir the cWsn >m setting an^ 
suggest ways of adapting classroom practices to 
accommodate to those values or to help students 
adjust to the new situation. 



Banks, J. A. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic 
Studies. 1975. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Dept. 898- 
LC, Link Drive, Rockleigh, NJ 07646. 

This excellent sourcebook discusses activities, 
provides resources (annotated bibliographies on 
books; periodicals, films, filmstrips), and gives 
background information on virtually every ethnic 
group in America. Appendix A lists important 
dates for each ethnic group in the history of the 
United States. 



California State Department of Education, Of- 
fice of Bilingual/Bicultural Education. A Hand- 
book for Teaching Vietnamese-Speaking Students. 
1982. Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment 
Center, California State University, 5151 State 
University Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90032. 

This handbook is designed to assist school dis- 
tricts in providing effective bilingual education 
services to Vietnamese-speaking students. The 
publication includes general information about im- 
migration patterns and history, educational back- 
ground, and socio-cultural aspects of the Viet- 
namese. It also contains very important information 
regarding the student's language and the appro* 
priate instructional programs that will help Viet- 
namese students progress in the school. 



Childhood Education, 60:2 (1983) Association 
for Childhood Education International, 3615 Wis- 
consin Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20016. 

This issue of Childhood Education entitled "The 
New Arrivals," addresst- ^ome ol die challenges 
teachers aH their recent immigram students face 
in schools, articles in this issue discuss ethnicity 
in the history of this country and its educational 
system, characteristics of major groups of im- 
migrants, such as Southeast Asians and the His- 
panics, issues on bilingual-bicultural education, 
and strategies for helping students adjust to the 
new environment. 
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Crtm^Culnmd Learning in K*12 Schools; Fan 
eign Students as Resources* I9h2, National As- 
sociation for Foreign Student Affair*. 1960 19th 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009, 

This book has been designed to assist teachers 
in improving cross-cultural experiences for stu- 
dents by using the rich international resources 
schools have in their foreign students. The ideas 
are practical and relate to a wide variety of school 
activities and subjects. 



ERIC Clearinghouse or Language and Lin* 
guistics. 'indochinese Students in U.S. Schools: 
A Guide for Administrators." Language in Ed- 
ucation: Theory and Practice, 42. (1981). Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 3520 Prospect Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20007. 

This book attempts to acquaint teachers and 
administrators with the cultures of Indochinese 
students, to identify the problems that both stu- 
dents and teachers face, and to assist in identifying 
possible solutions to those problems. The first part 
includes history and background information on 
Cambodians, Laotians, and the Vietnamese. The 
second part describes the educational systems in * 
the Indochinese countries, provides guidelines for 
the enrollment and placement of Indochinese stu- 
dents, describes some of the problems Indochinese 
students have in schools in the U.S., and offers 
strategies to overcome those problems. The book 
also lists a variety of agencies and educational 
resources that teachers and admin, itrators can con- 
tact for further information. 



Ford, C.K. and A.M. Silverman. American 
Cultural Encounters. 1981. The Alemany Press, 
Post Office Box 5265, San Francisco, C A 94101 . 

This book contains a collection of situations 
designed to stimulate discussion about intercul- 
tural problems common to students from other 
cultures in the United States. Some of the situa- 
tions described are entitled, 14 When the Teacher 
Arrives," "Late for Class," 44 I Need a Paper," 
and 4 4 Polite Requests." 



Indochinese Information Pocket, (no date) Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 1555 
Wilson Boulevard, Suite 605, Rosslyn. VA 22209. 
(703) 522-0710 (800) 3364560. 

The first sections in the packet contain articles 
about the Indochinese population in the United 
States with emphasis on Indochinese cultures and 
customs. Thr Uj sections of the packet include 
information re*> jji :cs and a directory of publishers 
and distributors of resource materials, 



Los Angeles Unified School District. Bridging 
the Asian Language and Cultural Cap, A Hand* 
if >ok for Teachers, 1974. Division of Career and 
Continuing Education Program. Los Angeles Un- 
ified School District, Los Angeles, CA. 

This handbook has been designed to help ESL 
teachers work more effectively with Asian stu- 
dents. Although intended for teachers of English 
as a Second Language for adults, the phonological, 
syntactical, and cultural information included is 
relevant to teachers at other levels. The cultural 
information focuses on four major groups: China, 
Japan, Korea, and the Philipines. 



National Multilingual, Multicultural Materials 
Development Center. Cultural Issues in Educa- 
tion, A Book of Readings. 1978. Evaluation, Dis- 
semination and Assessment Center, California State 
University, 5151 State University Drive, Los An- 
geles, CA 90012. Catalog Code Number PR-004. 

Articles in this collection recognize the value 
of a multicultural society and address multicul- 
turalism from the viewpoint of teacher prepara- 
tion, curriculum development, the instructional 
process in multicultural settings, and testing. 

Nine-Curt, C.J. Non-Verbal Communication in 
Puerto Rico, 1976. Evaluation, Dissemination and 
Assessment Center for Bilingual Education, Les- 
ley College, 49 Washington Avenue, Cambridge, 
MA 02140. 



This publication identifies and describe* the body 
language of Puerto Rican* and others from Latin 
American cultures. It provider guidelines for in- 
terpreting smiles hand gestures, posture, and other 
non-verbal cues. 



Nine-Curt, CJ. Teacher Training Pack for a 
Course on Cultural Awareness, 1976. Evaluation, 
Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilin- 
gual Education, Lesley College, 49 Washington 
Avenue. Cambridge, MA 02140. Catalog Code 
Number 078-6. 

This training pack describes a cultural aware- 
ness course that helps trainees examine their per- 
ceptions of their own cultural backgrounds. 



Ramirer Ill, M. and A. Castaflcda. Cultural 
Democracy, Bicogmtive Development, and Edu* 
cation. 1974. Academic Press, Inc., Ill Fifth 
Avenue. New York, NY 10003. 

This book addresses the basis for educational 
pluralism. The concept of cultural democracy as- 
sumes that a person is entitled to maintain his or 
her values and language while learning to accept 
the values and language of the larger society. 

The goals of a cultural democracy are to help 
culturally different children to function effectively 
in two cultures and develop the ability to learn in 
the two cognitive styles: field sensitive and field 
independent. 

Although the book focuses on the Mexican- 
American student, the basic premises apply to 
children from other cultural backgrounds. Chap- 
ters 6 and 7 suggest ways of assessing cognitive 
styles and suggest teacher training strategies and 
curriculum and classroom applications. 



Rosenoff, W.E. A Multicultural Alternative 
Curriculum. Asian Bilingual Education Teacher 
Handbook. 1982, pp. 89-96. Evaluation, Dissem- 
ination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Ed- 
ucation, Lesley College, 49 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02140. 



This article identities area* of learner charac* 
(eristic* that influence the instructional and leant" 
ing proce** in multicultural classroom*: of 
control, cognitive learning styles, and time per- 
spective* Descriptions of these learner ehnrac* 
teristics are followed by curriculum design con- 
siderations, The author concludes with a suggested 
liM of activities to help teacher* and administrators 
increase the educational performance of students. 



Saville-Troikc, M. A Guide to Culture in the 
Classroom, 1978, National Clearinghouse for Bi- 
lingual Education, 1555 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 
605, Rosslyn, VA 22209, (703) 522-0710 (800) 
336-4560. Catalog Code Number P067. 

This guide explores the interplay between lan- 
guage, culture, and education, It suggests training 
strategies and applications of cultural information 
in the classroom, in curriculum development, and 
in evaluation. The list of questions in the chapter, 
"Questions to A k About Culture" provides 
guidelines for obtaining accurate cultural infor- 
mation and using mat information for instructional 
purposes. 



Tam Thi Da g Wei. Vietnamese Refugee Stu- 
dents. A Ilandho <for School Personnel (Second 
Edition). 1980. Evaluation, Dissemination and 
Assessment Center for Bilingual Education, Les- 
ley College, 49 Washington Avenue, Cambridge, 
MA 02140. Catalc,: Code Number 164-2. 

This handbook contains information about Viet- 
namese students — their style of living and their 
difficulties in adjusting to living in the United 
States. The handbook presents case studies and 
suggests solutions to problems. Bibliographies are 
also included. 



Young, J. and J Lum, eds. Asian Bilingual 
Education Teacher Handbook. 1982. Evaluation, 
Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilin- 
gual Education, Lesley College, 49 Washington 
Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02140. Catalog Code 
Number 089-1. 



ThU comprehensive handbook include* idea*, 
information, and material* to help teacher* work 
with Ea*t A*ian student*, primarily nudenu r rom 
China. Korea, and Japan Appendices 6, 7, 8, 9. 
II. 13, and 14 deal with A*tan culture* in genera!, 
and with Korean, ChincM. ami Japanese cultures 
in particular. 



Your Afr*v Lift in the United States Center fur 
Applied Linguutie*. 3520 Prospect Street. NW, 
Wa*htngton> DC 20007, 

These handbooks are available in Vietnamese, 
Lao, Hmong, Khmer, and Cantonese Chinese 
They are intended to help rcfur c* become ac- 
quainted with different aspect* t>* hie in the United 
States. 



The following materials are free from the Ref* 
ugee Materials Center, U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation, 324 East 1 1th Street, 9lh Floor, Kansas 
City, MO 64106. 

The Center will send you a caialog and single 
copies of these materials. Please use the code num- 
bers when ordering. 

Ellis, A. A. The Assimilation and Acculturation 
of Indochinese Chi' fren Into Ameri Culture, 
Report commiss I by the Califoi Depart- 
ment of Social Sen ;es. Code No ^ ,40. 

This report discusses the co ifl lincse 
children have in assimilating. It eribes 
general cross-cultural differences, and other issues 
such as newcomers and unaccompanied minors. 



4 duhfe 10 /Wo Cuhuwn 

A bilingual pavkt?t in Virtualnet* ami I ngli*h 



Ifufaihinf** Atiixine* Handhwkt tirade* K 5 
Code No 700 01 1 

ThU handbook provide* cultural information 
about Cambodian. Lao, and Vietnamese culture* 
It include* tampte le**on plan* 



huUnhwfst Children and families &n (her* 
view . Research Capsule No 4, Ccnle No *ti0* 

Thi* paper provider an historical and den*o* 
graphic profile of rhe Indochtncv? and di*e»'**e* 
the statu* of children and problem* in resettlement 



Laotian Thane \ Code No 420*008 
This handbook talk* about the culture and the 
educational system* of Lao* 

Linguistic and Cultural Adjustment of Asian 
Students, Code No, 700-011. 



Tips on the C are and Adjustment of Lao and 
Cambodian Children in the United States. Code 
No. 420-029, 

Approaches to increasing understanding of ref- 
ugee behavior, actions, and background. 



Understanding Your Loutian Students, Code No. 
420-015. 

This is an orientation to teachers of students 
from Laos. 



Assessment 
of LEP Students 



Assessment is one of the most controversial 
areas in the field of education for limited English 
proficient students. One consequence of the con- 
troversy over assessment is that many school dis- 
tricts have moved away from using only stan- 
dardized measures and have begun using batteries 
of measures, which include both standardized and 
locally developed tests. 

There is a wealth of data on the topic of as- 
sessment. Obviously, the entries included in this 
section are not exhaustive. As a feature article for 



this section we havs j,j int.; ' he TESOL Statement 
on Statewide Program- Oi Competency Testing 
because it offers sound criteria to be considered 
when developing a testing program. Most biblio- 
graphic entries describe general considerations in 
testing the LEP student. Also included are a sam- 
ple language identification form and a sample 
structured interview. Teachers and administrators 
are encouraged to consult the National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education for additional in- 
formation about testing the LEP student. 
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TESOL STATEMENT ON STATEWIDE PROGRAMS OF COMPETENCY TESTING 



More than 60% of the states of the United States have mandated programs of com- 
petency testing in the basic skills during the last few years, and several more 
are about to do so. Because the insights gained from recent movements of com* 
petency-based program design and of individualized instruction have made us in- 
creasingly aware of the complex nature cf "Ms kind of measurement, we would 
like to bri o your attention the r \ '+<- . ■ considerations to bear in mind 
when planning h testi ng program. 

A. The professional organizations and academic departments specializing in the teach- 
ing of English to speakers of other languages provide expertise and should be consult- 
ed when decisions are made concerning competency testing of students whose home lan- 
guage or dialect is other than standard English. 

B. Parents of the groups being tested and the students themselves need to be consult- 
ed. Questions about relevance and appropriateness of topics , the language to be test- 
ed, and the purposes of the tests all need student and parent input. 

C. The development of effective measurement instruments is time consuming and costly, 
but we warn against any cost saving shortcuts that might be considered. 

1. Translating existing tests from one language to another does not result in 
a reliable instrument. 

2. Tests developed for or normed on native speakers of a language are not valid 
or reliable indicators of the language knowledge or skills of a person who 
is not a native speaker of that language. 

3. Tests of proficiency in the modern foreign languages designed for English- 
speaking students in the U.S. are scaled inappropriately to measure the tal- 
ents and knowledge of students who are native speakers of those languages. 

D. No single instrument can adequately measure students' competency in the basic 
skills. We urge, therefore, that a variety of opportunities be given to students to 
demonstrate what they know, and that decisions regarding competency never be made on 
the basis of a single test. 

E. Sound objectives and precise goals are essential to any effective testing program. 
Therefore, the starting point must be to reach agreement on the meaning of Ir basic" in 
"basic skills." (For example, specialists in the area of reading know that different 
reading* skills are lf basic" to different purposes. What is the purpose of the reading 
test in your state? To assure success in an academic career? To assure success in a 
vocation? To document that a student can read directions? a manual? a novel? an 
application form?) 

F. Knowledge of language must be separated from knowledge of subject matter. A test 
of one should not be used to measure competency in the other. 

It is particularly important that, as a student is acquiring a second language or 
dialect and is concurrently adding to this knowledge in subject matter areas, the test- 
ing of the latter be conducted in the first language. 

Further, it is of utmost importance that students who are acquiring knowledge of 
the language and the content areas simultaneously receive the benefit of considerable 
instruction in both areas before being tested in either. 
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G. Because students whose home language is other than standard English may enter a 
curriculum late in its progression, it is imperative that alternative measures be 
provided for the testing of late-arriving students. 

H. We support a program of assessment which periodically measures the progress of 
each student, a program of assessment which helps ensure educational success for 
all students by providing a measurement of what the school needs to do to help the 
student, e.g., offer remediation or programs of career guidance. We oppose an 
assessment program to weed out students, to end their academic advancement. 



The above statement was prepared by a special task force 
of experts in the field of English as a Second Language. 
It was approved by the Executive Committee of TESOL 
(Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages) , 
an international professional organization of 8000 members, 
at its meeting in Boston on March 3, 1979. 



Copies available without charge from: 
TESOL 

455 Nevils Building 
Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 20057 



Bibliographic Entries: 

Assessment 

of LEP Students 



Cohen, A.D. Testing Language Ability in the 
Classroom. 1981. Newbury House Publishers, 
Rowley, MA 01969. 

This book offers practical suggestions for teach- 
ing and testing language skills. It focuses on the 
process of testing as well as ~n he construction 
of test items. Attention \* j the scorir.g, 

evaluation, and analysis t c ~jlt$. 

Cummins, J. "Tests, Achievement, and Bilin- 
gual Students." FOCUS. 9 (1982). National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 1555 Wil- 
son Boulevard, Suite 605, Rosslyn, VA 22209. 
(703) 522-0710 (800) 336-4560. 

This article gives an overview of the inadequa- 
cies of ability and achievement tests with LEP 
students, and reviews recent research evidence 
^elated to the relationship between language pro- 
ficiency and academic achievement and its im- 
plications for testing LEP students. 

Erickson, J.G. and D.R. Omark. eds. Com- 
munication Assessment of the Bilingual-Bicultural 
Child. 1981. University Park Press, 300 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, MD 21201. 

A principal objective of this book is to en- 
courage the use of interpretive assessment prac- 



tices to supplement discrete point tests. Chapters 
6-9 review selected language assessment tests and 
include practical considerations for evaluating them. 
The administrator or specialist in charge of pro- 
grams for LEP students might find these chapters 
helpful in making decisions on implementing as- 
sessment procedures. 

Appendix A provides suggestions for inter- 
viewing children to assess their communicative 
competence. Appendix B is an annotated bibli- 
ography on communication assessment of the 
bilingual child. 

Guidelines for the Establishment and Imple- 
mentation of Entry and Exit Criteria for Bilingual 
Programs. 1983. Ohio Department of Education, 
Division of Equal Educational Opportunities, Lau 
Center Section, 65 Scuth Front Street, Columbus, 
Ohio 43215. 

A handbook designed to aid planners, admin- 
istrators, and school, college, and university 
teaching personnel in the planning, establishment, 
and implementation of entry and exit criteria and 
procedures for language minority students. The 
section on exit criteria stresses the importance of 
assessing not only oral language proficiency, but 
those language skills the student will need to be 
successful in studying the content areas. Both 
standardized and informal language measurement 
instruments are described. 
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Montero, M. , ed. Bilingual Education Teachers 
Handbook. Volume II: Language Issues in Mul- 
ticultural settings. 1979. Evaluation, Dissemi- 
nation and Assessment Center for Bilingual Ed- 
ucation, Lesley College, 49 Washington Avenue , 
Cambridge, MA 02140. 

This book includes four articles that discuss 
language from the perspectives of language pol- 
icies in the United States, the role of langir^c in 
bilingual classrooms, criteria for language as- 
sessment of limited English proficient students, 
and special needs language assessment proce- 
dures. 



Morrisroe, S. "Using Native Speaker Infor- 
mants in Informal Testing." TESOL Secondary 
Interest Section Newsletter. 6:1, Fall, 1983. 
TESOL. 455 Nevils Building, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, DC 20057. 

This article offers suggestions for using native 
speakers effectively in taping or admini ring lo- 
cally developed tests. 



Northwest Regional Education Laboratory. As- 
sessment Instruments in Bilingual Education: A 
Descriptive Catalog of 342 Oral and Written Tests. 
1978. Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment 
Center. California State University, 5151 State 
University Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90032. Cat- 
alog Number PR-001. 

This catalog lists and describes ests in 38 dif- 
ferent languages ranging from kindergarten to adult 
education levels. Tests are organized by cate- 
gories: language proficiency, language domi- 
nance, self-concept, socio-^ultural aspects, read- 
ing, achievement, and interests. The information 
in the catalog will be useful to teachers or ad- 
ministrators in selecting tests that best fit their 
student populations and programs. 



pragmatic testing as reflections of the view of 
language either as a form or as a tool for com- 
munication, and gives practical recommendations 
for language testing. 

Of special interest for classroom teachers is 
Charter HI (pp. 262-400) describing testing tech- 
niques from the point of view of their applicability 
anc 1 their reliability in classroom situations. Tech- 
niques for preparing, administering, and scoring 
the tests are described. 

Fletcher, B., N. Locks, D. Reynolds, and B. 
Sisson. A Guide to Assessment Instruments for 
Limited English-speaking Students. 1978. Santi- 
llana Publications, 257 Union Street, Northvale, 
NJ 07647. 

A collection of tests in a variety of languages 
for assessing, among other factors, language dom- 
inance, achievement, learning styles. Test anno- 
tations include descriptive, technical, cultural, and 
linguistic information and comments about the 
appropriateness of the test. 



Valette, R.M. Modern Language Testing. 1977. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, ., 757 Third Av- 
enue, New York, NY 10017. 

This handbook on foreign language testing is 
divMed into three parts: Principles and Procedures 
of Testing, Methods of Evaluation, and Current 
Developments. The third part addresses the issue 
of modern language testing in bilingual and ESL 
programs. The appendix includes the descriptions 
of commercial language tests and a bibliography. 



Wolfsfeld, L., ed. EDAC Test Collection Cat- 
alogue: A Description of Tests for Use in Bilingual 
Education Programs. 1983. Evaluation, Dissem- 
ination, and Assessment Center for Bilingual Ed- 
ucation, Lesley College, 49 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02140. 
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Oiler, J.W. , Jr. Language Tests at School. 1979. 
Longman Group Limited, London. 

The author discusses the issues involved in lan- 
guage testing, contrasts discrete point testing and 



This collection contains about two hundred tests, 
classified under seven headings, and cross-refer- 
enced by language. Annotations for each test pro- 
vide information that teachers, administrators, and 
evaluators will find useful in test selection. 




LANGUAGE IDENTIFICATION FORM 



ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS (07-08062) Revised 7/82 
LANGUAGE IDENTIFICATION FORM 



Name 



To be completed at registration for all incoming students 

School Student • 

msu — 



Tast First 

1. What 1s the first lanquane that the student learned to soeak? 

2. What language does tne student speak most often outside of school?, 



3. What language do other people speak most often where the student Hves?_ 



If response to AT LEAST two questions 1s NOT fcngllsn, stuaent snould be referred 
to the Intake Center for English language testing and for completion of form. 



Blrthdate / 



Sex 



Country of 0r1g1n_ 



Former School 1f APS Entry Grade 

Primary/Native Language 



1 L 



Refugee 

U.S. Entry 

CTvTi Aights 16 



j^es 
no 



APS 

entry 

date 


Chronological 
age 


Years 

of Previous 
Schooling 


Grade 
Completed 


Motor 


Numoers 


Computation 


Reaalng 


Writing 


Recommended 
Grade 










• i 
> i 


i 
i 
i 


i 
i 
• 





ktt? 

Raw/converted 


HILT/HILTEX 
test 


Paragraph 




Program 
recommendation 


Native Language Oral 
Language test 















WHITE COPY 
School Office 



YELLOW COPY 
Intake Center 



CARO COPY 
E50L/HILT Teecher 
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Assessment Procedures (Cont'd) 



Teacher Evaluati on 
Structured Interview 



Description : 

The Teacher Evaluation/Structured Interview (TE/SI) will be useful in the 
initial assessment of both the student's oral abilities as well as his under- 
standing in a direct conversation situation. The interview questions that 
follow on pp. 14-15 suggest a setting in which the flow of conversation can be 
controlled to determine if the student understands specific grammar points. He/ 
she should be encouraged (but not required) to answer in complete sentences with 
the interviewer making an effort to elicit responses which show the student's 
control of the structure points indicated. 

The TE/SI serves a dual purpose. First, much information about the student will 
be obtained in this less formal testing situation. The student has a chance on 
a one-to-one basis to tell the teacher about himself and to express his ideas 
in English. Second, the teacher can note specific grammar points which the 
student has fluent control of and the teacher can also identify some structures 
which the student understands but cannot produce. During the interview it will 
also become apparent when the student has neither understanding of nor speaking 
control of the pattern or structure point. 

Administration : 

The structured interview should take 5-10 minutes. The student and teacher sit 
alone in a quiet place. The student r ould be made comfortable and should not 
feel that he/she is in an intensive testing situation. The teacher should ex- 
plain that he/she is going to ask the student some questions which he/she wants 
the student to answer. The teacher will be listening to the answers to learn 
something about his/her English speaking ability. The teacher may refer to the 
question sheet in order to keep the conversation moving. 

During the interview the teacher should not indicate that a response is 
"correct 11 or "incorrect" but should respond in a natural way to the information 
given ("That's interesting! ," "That's too bad!," "So doL" etc.). After 

the interview, when the student has left the room, the teacher should score the 
interview as quickly as possible while impressions of the interview are still 
fresh in mind. 
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Asaesament Procedures (Cont'd) 



Not all of the questions must be asked. In most instances, the questions can 

be thought of as prompters or initiators into an area of questioning* Often the 

student 1 s. responses will prompt the next question. The questions are written 

somewhat in order of difficulty, but are to be used only as suggestions. ' 

The interview can stop when: 1) the student reaches a point where he/sho no 
longer understands the question even if it is rephrased several times; e.g., 
A student who cannot understand or use the past tense would not be forced to 
continue to present perfect or conditional tense in questions.; 2) the student 
cannot respond, or he/she hesitates to the point of feeling awkward and un- 
comfortable; 3) the teacher feels that enough structure information has been 
obtained. The interview should have a natural and friendly conclusion. 

Many students will tend to give one-word answers (e.g., "Yes," or "Read, 11 , 
etc.). The teacher can rephrase questions or use devices such as "Tell me 
about . ..." or "Describe . ..." in order to elicit full sentences. Encourage- 
ment and response from the teacher during % the session will lighten the atmos- 
phere and loosen the tongue. 



See the "Guidelines for Scoring Structure^ Interview" on the following pages. 

After conducting the structured interview, using the Guidelines for Scoring 
Structured Interview, the teacher should circle the number of the rating for 
each aspect of speaking ability on the ELPATW, add the numbers together, and 
record the sum of the ratings on the line provided. This score for the TE/SI 
is written on the ELPASR in the appropriate box. The maximum score possible 
is 30 points . 



Scoring : 
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As*«u$nient Procedures 


(Corn- 







Structured Interview Questions 



Structures 



Imperative 
WH -questions 



Pres. simple 



S + V + DO, some/ any 

S + LV + ADJ 
ADJ - cotnp, & superlative 



Pres. continuous 
Past 



listen for control 
of both regular 
and irregular forms 



S + V + 10 + DO 
Dependent Clause 



Past Progressive 

Participle or infinitive 
phrase 



Quei t l ens 

Hello, my name is • 

Please sit down* 

What's your name? Last name/ 

How old are you? 

Where are you from? Is (country) 

near/far from here? 
Tell me about your family 

Do you have a brother, a sister? 
Do you have any brothers, any 
sisters? 

Is your brother/sister/mother/father 
here with you? 
Describe your mother/f ather , etc, 

(indicate by gesture- height, point 
to hair, eyes) 
Is your (sister) taller than your 

brother)? 
Who is the tallest in your family? 
Are you studying (math) in this school? 
When did you come to the United States? 

How did you come here? 
(If recent arrival) 

Please tell me about your trip here - 
When did you leave (country)? 
When did you stop and visit? 
What did you do/see there? 
What did you do on the last day you 
were in your country? 
What did your friends/relatives tell you 

before you left (country) ? 
Bid you study English before you came ta 

the U. S.? Where? How long? 
What did you do last Sat. /Sun. /week, in the 
summer? 

Was it fun? Did you like it? Where 
did you go after that? Was it 
raining, sunny? Who went with you? 
What do you like doing/to do after 
school every day? 
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MnHi* 1 «h can 


Can vou flWirn? dIav soccer? rlaneii 7 T)r% 




yuu iiivQ i 


Future 


now long uiro you going to sway m urm 




IT S 1 




wnau win you uo wnia at Leinoon wnon you 




go noma • 




wnac wiii you ao cnif wcoKcna t 


present rertect 


uttVV yOU 6V6l V13 ILCU ttUULUCl wOUllLiyt 




T*1 1 mil nhnuf ■{ r WHa£ eH H von caA/ 




do? 




UauA voti KjAAn to t_be UTK^tfk UnnflA 4n 
ftavo yuu UCCU LU UUG n [u uc nouses 111 




Washington. D. C? The Washington 




W *U I A 11 W i B U V> ( 




vom visf_fcflH a iv i ntn res tine? olarft^ 




<i^nr*A voti'vfi comri hpre? 




Have you ever played tennis/soccer/ 




basebal 1? 


flonH { t { ona 1 rpit 1 


LTVi a t* orflrii^ Ho von flfflt { f von S fctielv fnr 




d LC a L • 


f!onH ^ on*i 1 ~ tinrPAl 


T f «nu ronlH 1 i Mtk in anv f*oimnrv ■{ n rKa 

J» Jm jfUU WUUiU ilV« 1U «*HjT ViUUULi Y 111 LLIC 




world, wuere wouiu you live; Visit; 




wuy * 




T£ \yr\ % i Knd SI tjrVifl t* tJrtii 1 H \jr\ t i Ho/ 

n you natt y 1 1 www | wiiak wouiu you uu/ 




buv? whv 7 


Mo da 1 s 


RTJ r MFNTARY LEVEL - 




UThaf" uoul H von 1 i kp to hd tjhAn von 
niiau wuuiu yuu lu uc w licii yuu 




ornu tin? 


Modals 


SECONDARY LEVEL 




Wliat uould von like* to do/be uh^n 

n now wuuiu yuu i» ^ C uu uu/ wucu 




you finish high school? 




What should you do in school to get 




ready for ? 
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Guidelines for Scoring Structured Interview 






K-5 




Pronunciation 






0. No meaningful utterances produced 

2. Understanding difficult* due to pattern and structure errors; concen- 
trated listening with frequent repetitious necessary 

4. Occasional mispronunciations which do not interfere with understanding; 
would not be taken for a native speaker 

6, Native-like pronunciation 




Grammar 






0. No meaningful utterances produced 

2. Some control of major patterns; meaning frequently obscured 
4. Some patterns still weak; meaning obscured 
6. Native-like use of grammar patterns 




Vocabulary 






0, No meaningful utterances produced 

2. Vocabulary limited to basic personal and survival areas; insufficient 

for even the simplest conversation 
4. Sufficient vocabulary to function in most everyday situations but 

choice of words often inaccurate 
6. Native-like use of vocabulary 




Fluency 






0. No meaningful utterances produced 

2, Speech very slow, hesitant and/or irregular 

4. Speech occasionally hesitant with some rephrasing 

6. Native-like fluency 




Comprehension 






G. No meaningful utterances produced 

2. Responds to very slow, very simple speech; requires constant repetition 
and rephrasing 

4. Responds to somewhat simplified speech with occasional repetition or 

rephrasing 
6. Native-like comprehension 
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Assessment Procedures (Can't) 




Pronunciation 

0. No meaningful utterances produced 

1. Pronunciation usually unintelligible 

2. Understanding difficult and frequent repetition necessary due to 
frequent pattern and structure errors 

3. Concentrated listening necessary; mispronunciation leading to 
occasional misunderstanding 

4. Occasional mispronunciations with no Interference in commnt nation 

5. No conspicuous mispronunciations, but would not be taken tor a 
native speaker 

6. Native-like pronunciation 



0. No meaningful utterances produced 

1. Grammar almost entirely inaccurate 

2. Little control of major patterns; errors frequently obscuring meaning 

3. Control of major patterns; errors causing occasional misunderstanding 

4. 'Some patterns still weak; errors not interfering with communication 

5. Few errors with almost native-like use of grammar patterns 

6. Native-like use of grammar patterns 



0. No meaningful utterances produced 

1. Insufficient vocabulary for even the simplest conversation 

2. Vocabulary limited to basic personal and survival areas 

3. Inaccurate choice of words; vocabulary limited to common school- 
related and social topics 

4. Sufficient vocabulary to discuss special interests and to fur >n m 
most everyday situations 

5. Well-developed vocabulary; expresses complex ideas clearly 

6. Native-like use of vocabulary 



0. No meaningful utterances produced 

1. Speech halting and fragmentary; conversation virtually Impossible 

2. Speech very slow and uneven except for common phrases 

3. Speech frequently hesitant and irregular 

4. Speech occasionally hesitant with some rephrasing 

5. Speech effortless and smooth, but perceptibly non-native 

6. Native-like fluency 



Grammar 



Vocabulary 



Fluency 
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Assessment Procedures (Cont'd) 



Guidelines for Scoring Structured Intorvlew 

6-12 



Comprehension 

0, No meaningful reepontea produced 

1, Insufficient reeponee for ev**n the simplest type of converaation 

2, Responds ro only slov» very simple speect); requires constant repetition 

3. Responds to careful, aomewhat simplified speech with frequent repetition 
and rephrasing 

4. Responds to normal speech but required occasional repetition or 
rephrasing 

5. Responds to normal speech well except for very colloquial or low- 
frequency items 

o. Native-like comprehension 



Reprinted with permission by the Division of ESOL/Bilingual Programs, Montgomery 
County * ublic Schools, Rockville, Maryland. 
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Developing Goals 

and Objectives 

for the LEP Student 



Assigning grades to LEP students is a major 
concern for classroom teachers. One of the ways 
to dcui with grading LEP students is to develop 
differentiated goa;. and objectives, These differ* 
entiated goals and objectives must consider stu- 
dents' English proficiency and must be measur- 
able* 




Extensive literature exists on the general topic 
of developing objectives. However, very little has 
been written about adapting goals and objectives 
for LEP students. To provide background, thii 
section includes an annotation of material con- 
taining practical information about developing ob- 
jectives in general, Other entries focus on devel- 
oping objectives specifically for LEP students, 
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Bibliographic Entries: 
Developing Goals 
and Objectives 
for the LEP Student 



Duelfer, A. "The Statement of Goals and Ob- 
jectives in Bilingual Education." Bilingual Edu- 
cation Teacher Handbook. 1979. Evaluation, Dis- 
semination and Assessment Center for Bilingual 
Education, 49 Washington Avenue, Cambridge, 
MA 02140. 

This article reviews the role of goals and ob- 
jectives and the process for developing appropriate 
goals and objectives for LEP students. A sample 
lesson is used to demonstrate how goals and ob- 
jectives can be clarified to improve instructional 
effectiveness. Outlines of taxonomies of educa- 
tional objectives and planning grids for developing 
goals and objectives for the LEP student are in- 
cluded. 



Morris, L. L. ar r? Fitz-Gibbon. How to Deal 
with Goals and Ol;~uives. 1978. Center for the 
Study of Evaluado , University of California — 
Los Angeles, Sage Publications, Inc., 275 South 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 



This book, part of the series, Program Evalu- 
ation Kit, is designed to help evaluators of edu- 
cational programs. It should be equally helpful to 
teachers who need to write their own objectives. 
Chapter 3 describes five general principles for 
constructing objectives, providing examples of both 
faulty and well-constructed objectives. This chap- 
ter also includes annotated cognitive and affective 
taxonomies. 



Santos, S.L. "Content Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Science, Mathematics, and Social 
Studies in the Bilingual Classroom." Series C, 
Packet 3. Bilingual Education Teacher Training 
Packets. 1982. Evaluation, Dissenination ?r 
Assessment Center, Dallas Independent S 
District, Dallas, TX 75204 (214) 742-5991. 

A section in this book (pp. 169-176) gives prac- 
tical suggestions for developing differentiated les- 
sons that take into account students' learning styles 
and abilities. Steps in ler - preparation and a 
sample lesson are preser ' 



Learning 

a Second Language 



This portion of the Resource Book contains a 
feature article that summarizes research findings 
in second language learning and examines the sig- 
nificant applications of these findings for class- 
room teachers. The bibliographic entries following 



article have been selected because they expand 
on the topic of language acquisition and suggest 
practical applications in elementary and secondary 
classrooms. 
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Presenting Thought-Provoking Papers on Bilingual Education 



iumbtr 8 



Applications of Second Language Acquisition Research to 

the Bilingual Gassroom 



Ait fhlChamot 
National Oearinghcuse for Bilingual Education 



This paper was prestnki at tht International Bilingual Biwltural Education Conftrence of 
the National Association for Bilingual Education in May 1981 m Boston, Copyright 
1981 by Anna Uhl Chamot. Rtprinttd by permission. 



Why is research important to the teacher? 

Though more research remains to be done before we have 
anything approaching definitive answers to the questior of 
how best to promote second language learning, we do know 
already that some procedures still used in classrooms are con- 
trary to what has been discovered about the second language 
learning process. Some of the findings of recent secor ! 
language acquisition research studies can be applied to the 
bilingual classroom where English is a second language. 

Research is important for teachers because it investigate* 
which solutions work best for which problems, in which situ- 
ations, with which learners. The more practitioners in bi- 
lingual programs know about research findings, the more 
effective they can be in planning, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing their programs. 

All of us encounter a time lag problem in keeping up 
with research. Months, or even a year or more, usually pass 
between completion of a study and publication of its results. 
Additional time lags occur between publication and incor- 
poration into course work in preservice and in-service 
teacher training. By the time that new research findings are 
reflected in com v <rcial instructional materials, a good deal of 
additional time has elapsed. For this reason, many materials 
for ESL and language development presently in use are no 
longer current in their methodology or psychological ap- 
proach. They ask children to practice unnatural sentences 
that they do not understand; they req m wingless repe- 
tition. Both teachers and children are bored by this kind of 
material, and it is no wonder that little learning takes piace. 

The only way that concerned teachers can compensate 
for the time lag in availability of materials that reflect new 
findings about second language learning is to keep up with 
current research, analyze its findings, and apply them to their 
teaching approaches and instructional materials. This is ask- 
ing a lot of teachers, who are often submerged in the details 
of daily planning and human interaction in their classes. 
However, many do find the time to read journals, take ad- 
vantage of the resources of local university research efforts, 
and discuss implications of research with their colleagues. 
Another source of information about current research in bi- 




lingual education is the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education, which not only maintains a hotline to answer spe- 
cific questions, but also provides information through its 
newsletter FORUM and through its publications. A new 
NCBE service is Research On-Line, which enables users to 
find out about current, unpublished research efforts relevant 
to bilingual education. 

Teachers and administrators who are informed about 
current research are better prepared to analyze and evaluate 
instructional methods and materials, changing and adapting 
them where needed to make them congruent with new 
knowledge. 

This paper first presents an overview of major research 
areas in second language acquisition, referring to a sample of 
studies whose findings seem to have clear implications for the 
classroom. After that, a Second Language Learning Model 
that incorporates many of the recent research findings into a 
taxonomic scheme is described. Finally, criteria and guide- 
lines for applying second language acquisition research find- 
ings to the bilingual classroom are proposed. 

Four major areas of particular importance to the class- 
room teacher in current second language acquisition research 
arc: comparison of first and second language acquisition; 
social, affective, and cognitive factors; second language in- 
put; and sifcond language learning in school settings. These 
categories are not mutually exclusive, for many studies con- 
sider various of these interrelated aspects of second language 
acquisition, but they do serve as useful descriptors of research 
concerns that have significant implications for classroom 
teachers. 

Is second language learning 
similar to first language learning? 

Comparison of first and second language acquisition proces- 
ses, though rtot a new area of research, continues to claim the 
attention of many investigators, impelled perhaps by the 
increasingly sophisticated research being done on first 
language acquisition. Present research reveals many similari- 
ties between first and second language acquisition, as well as 
some dif ferencss. 

For both first and second language learners, meaning is 
the key to linguistic development. Children remember and 
use language that is meaningful. They learn through a crea- 
tive construction process of putting together the bits of the 
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languaf they know, rather than by em* Imitation of sen* 
tcncc models. For children— as for all of ur~the purpose of 
language is the communication of meaning, and they will use 
whatever means is available to them to both understand and 
communicate the meaning of a message. Both fast and sec- 
ond language learners begin to express thei. meanings 
through an interlanguage, which is an approximation of the 
adult or native speaker model and which contains many 
omissions, overgeneralizations, and errors in grammar, pro- 
nunciation, and vocabulary. It resembles telegraphic speech 
in many ways, for words (and even parts of words) not essen- 
tial to the meaning are routinely omitted. The stages through 
which children mov<> in this interlanguage are the same for 
many children (Chun, 1980), though individual differences in 
order of acquisition of certain structures have been pointed 
out by some researchers. Arguments over whether the order 
of acquisition of grammatical forms is the same for all first 
language learners, and similar or identical for all second 
language learners, tend to obscure the fact that is most impor- 
tant to teachers— that children do not begin by uttering per- 
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fectly formed, grammatically correct sentences when learn- 
ing a language. They inevitably produce a great deal of in 
complete or incorrect language which they gradually cor- 
rect themselves as they try to match their language to the 
models they hear. Also important to teachers is the fact that 
children want to match their language to models they hear. In 
other words, when children make language errors, teachers 
should not assume that the fault lies either in the child or in 
the teaching method, for errors are a natural part of language 
learning. 

Another similarity between first and second language 
acquisition can be found in the existence of what Krashen 
(1980) terms the silent period, or delay in the onset of speech. In 
natural learning situations, children apparently need to listen 
to a great deal of language and make at least some sense of it 
before they arc ic«Jy l~> attempt speech. The implications for 
the ESL teacher are obvious: more time and attention should 
be given to listening activities at the beginning stages, and 
children should not be forced to speak until they feel ready 
to do so on their own. 

Another similarity between first and second language 
acquisition can be found in the uses to which language is put. 
The young child just beginning to talk does so for functional 
purposes: to request something, to get information, to pro- 
vide information, to express anger, fear, pleasure, or sur- 
prise. When these linguistic functions are not fundamental to 
the second language learning process, children quickly lose 
interest and are hard to motivate. Few children care about 
language for language's sake. They want an immediate and 
practical purpose to which they can put the language. For the 
teacher, this means creating situations in which children can 
use the new language for functional ends. Examples would be 
social interaction with English-speaking children, learning 
how to get out of trouble by apologizing, making excuses or 
explaining intentions, and requesting information or services. 

The most obvious difference between first language ac- 
quisition and acquisition of a second language by a school- 
age child is the considerable difference in ages. The 
emergence of speech in a one-year-old is quantitatively and 
qualitatively different from ftt beginning stages of second 
language acquisition in a five- or seven-year-old. The age dif- 
ference reflects both cognitive and social factors, for the older 
learner is de> .lopmentally more mature and has different 
social needs than the younger learner. A critical period for 
second language acquisition has been reacted by many 
researchers, who have discovered that older learners can learn 
faster than younger ones. Some suggest that second language 
learners are best at learning certain features of the new 
language at different ages (Chun, 1980). However, it has been 
shown that in the long run, children do better at learning a 
second language than do adults (Krashen, Long, and Scar- 
cely 1979). Reasons advanced are that children have a longer 
period of time in which to acquire the second language, and 
their affective filter (Dulay and Burt, 1977) is weaker than an 
adult's and thus allows more of the new language to get in 
and become usable input. Ervin-Tripp (1978) studied the 
acquisition of French by thirty-one English-speaking children 
in Geneva, ranging in age from four to nine, and found that 
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the older children learned phonology, morphology, and syn- 
tax faster than the younger children. She attributed this to the 
fact that older children know more about language through 
their first language proficiency and that they have developed 
more sophisticated cognitive strategies for learning in 
general. 

Another obvious difference between first and second 
language acquisition lies in the absence or presence of a pre- 
vious language. The young child must acquire language in 
order to communicate at all with other human beings, 
whereas the school-age second language learner already has a 
system of effective communication and may or may not feel 
the desire to communicate with speakers who do not share 
this initial communication system. The presence of a first 
language can help a second language learner in many ways, 
for a great deal is already known about how language works. 
Borrowing from the first language is often a successful learn- 
ing strategy, and when the borrowing is not successful, the 
learner usually discards it as soon as the correct expression in 
the second language is learned. 

The teacher needs to provide opportunities for children 
to use their second language for real communicative purposes 
with English-speaking peers and adults. He or she should also 
capitalize on what children already know about language 
through their first language so they can make successful 
transfers and correct generalizations to the second language. 

How do individual differences 
affect second language learning? 

Social and affective factors and differing cognitive learning 
styles have been found to significantly affect second 
language learning. The attitude of learners toward the cul- 
tural group that speaks the second language and their greater 
or lesser desire to participate in that group has as much effect 
on the success of their second language acquisition as do their 
aptitude and verbal intelligence. According to Lambert 
(1981), a favorable set of attitudes and motivation can com- 
pensate for a lack of natural aptitude for acquiring a second 
language and can predict successful learning of that language. 
Hie implications for teachers are clear. Children can develop 
positive feelings about native English speakers only if those 
speakers are concerned, caring individuals to whom limited - 
English-proficient children can relate personally. Teachers 
should not only examine their own attitudes, but also strive 
to establish attitudes of acceptance, appreciation, and esteem 
in their native-English-speaking students. 

Research on differing cognitive styles and types of learn- 
ing strategies highlights the fact that individual differences 
must be considered in second language acquisition as well as 
in all other aspects of learning. Ventriglia (1982) has identi- 
fied three basic types of language learning style, which she 
terms beading, braiding, and orchestrating. Beaders learn words 
incrementally, and internalize the semantic meanings of indi- 
vidual words before they begin stringing them together. 
Braiders, on the other hand, use an integrative strategy based 
on syntactical relationships, and acquire the new language in 
chunks or phrases, often without conscious analysis. Braiders 
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can produce language chunks much sooner than beaders, 
because they like to try out unanalyzed phrases in social con- 
texts to see if they work, whereas beaders like to be sure of 
their understanding of all the words that make up a phrase 
before they attempt oral production. Orchestrators are 
children who process the language initially on a phonologi- 
cal basis. They listen to the new sounds and reproduce them 
accurz!dy. Their understanding is based on a grasp of mean- 
ing implied by intonation, and these children, like beaders, 
spend a great deal of time on initial listening comprehension. 
Orchestrators start with sounds, and gradually realize how 
these sounds form syllables, words, phrases, and sentences. 
They are dependent on oral models for their language learn- 
ing. The implications for teaching are that no one method or 
approach will be appropriate for every Learner. Teachers 
need to master many different ways of teaching the new 
language, and they should observe and capitalize on the pre- 
ferred learning styles of individual children. 

What kind of linguistic models 
do second language learners need? 

Although the importance of language input to the learner is 
obvious, it is only recently that attention has been tumed to 
the precise nature of such input. Krashen (1980) has proposed 
an Input Hypothesis, which states that one acquires a second 
language by understanding linguistic input that is a little be- 
yond one's current level of proficiency. This understanding 
of new items contained within familiar ones comes about 
through using clues irom the verbal and nonverbal contexts, 
and through the learner's knowledge of the world and of 
language in general. Input that is too far beyond the learner's 
level will be heard only as noise, whereas input at or below 
the learner's current level will not add to the acquisition 
process. Another feature of this hypothesis is that language 
acquisition is not based on analysis of grammatical structure 
but on meaning. Therefore the input does not have to be in 
the form of sequenced grammatical structures (as almost all 
textbooks present it), but must contain meaningful informa- 
tion at a level just beyond the learner's current ability. 
Natural language contains sufficient repetition of structures 
to present the grammatical information needed, and appro- 
priate input provides these structures on a functional basis 
that relates to the communication needs of the learner. 

Although it is easy to understand why teachers should 
provide the right ki . J of input for their ESL learners, it can be 
difficult to impler *t. One method is to tape a complete 
lesson and then listen critically to the language modeled by 
the teacher. Is it natural? Is it meaningful? Is it useful and rele- 
vant for children? Is it neither excessively simple nor exces- 
sively complex, but aimed just beyond the children's present 
proficiency? 

Children need a great deal of language input, and it 
should come from a variety of speakers. When the speaker 
has something of real importance or interest to communicate 
the listener will make every effort to understand, and this 
very effort will advc.rc* second language acquisition 
process. Structured drills that have no communicative func- 




Hon have little value In helping children acquire the new lan- 
guage; useful and natural exchanges do. Other child; "M 
naturally adjust their language to the needs of the limited- 
English -proficient child, and will paraphrase, repeat, slow 
down, explain, or demonstrate In order to get their meaning 
across. Teachers could well do the same. 

What kind of second language proficiency is needed 
for success in school subjects? 

The setting for second language acquisition determines the 
type of linguistic competence that is learned. Research on 
second language acquisition in social situations has provided 
information about the process of natural second language 
acquisition, and has shown us the importance of communi- 
cative competence. This type of process is largely uncon- 
scious and is termed language acquisition by Krashen (1950), 
who distinguishes it from language lenrning, which involves 
formal study and application of the rules of a language. His 
Monitor Hypothesis claims that the acquisition process ac- 
counts for nearly all of a person's proficiency in a language 
and that the learning process is available only as a monitor, or 
self-checking device. He further claims that this monitor is 
used only by those learners whose cognitive style pre- 
disposes them to think analytically about a language, and 
then only when a specific task demands it. 

The implications of the distinction between acquisition 
and learning, and of the monitor, are that correction of errors 
and formal teaching of grammar are not effective for most 
students. 

Important as the ability to communicate in a social situ- 
ation is, it does not provide all the second language profi- 
ciency needed for academic success. Cummins (1980) makes 
a distinction between two types of language proficiency. The 
first he terms BICS, or Basic Interpersonal Communicative 
Skills. This is the ability to use language to interact socially 
with others. This fluency is what most of us aspire to when 
we study a second language, but for the person who must use 
that second language to progress up the educational ladder, 
BICS is not enough. The type of language used in school sub- 
jects and for achievement tests is quite different from BICS, 
and Cummins describes it as Cognitive/Academic Language 
Proficiency, or CALP. This type of language proficiency is 
related to basic cognitive levels and conceptual knowledge, 
and for this reason it is highly transferable from one language 
to another. Thus, knowledge and concepts gained in one 
language, whether they be concerned with mathematics, 
grammar, reading, writing, social studies, or any academic 
subject, can be transferred to a second language just as soon 
as the learner reaches what Cummins calls the threshold 
level. Learners are at the threshold level in a second language 
when they have acquired the appropriate labels to attach to 
concepts already known in the first language. 

The BICS/CALP distinction has many implications for 
teachers. In language proficiency assessment, care must be 
taken not to confuse testing results of a child's communica- 
tive competence with that child's ability to handle academic 
tasks in the second language. Learning through a second 



language should not be expected until children have satis- 
fled two criteria: first, that they have reached the threshold 
level in the second language, and second, that they have 
acquired the concepts appropriate to their cognitive/matura- 
tional level in the first language. For the ESL teacher, a grad- 
ual increase in the amount of subject matter taught through 
English would be beneficial and should be tied to what 
children already know in the first language, Some subjects, 
such as math, could be taught through the second language 
sooner than others because their vocabulary is limited and 
their nonllnguistic features aid comprehension, Emphasis on 
literacy skills in the second language will provide children 
with essential tools for transferring their first language CALP 
to the second language. 

To sum up, we can say that four statements are borne 
out by current second language acquisition research: 

1. There are more similarities than differences between 
first and second language acquisition. 

2. Social and affective factors and differences in cogni- 
tive learning styles play a decisive role in second 
language acquisition. 

3. The appropriate kind of input is required for second 
language acquisition to take place. 

4. Second language communicative competence in 
social situations does not guarantee success in 
academic language tasks. 

These four general areas of current second language 
acquisition research are interrelated in many ways, and the 
findings and hypotheses described work together to deter- 
mine the degree of success a child experiences in acquiring a 
second language. 

What is the developmental sequence 
for second language lea. ling? 

The second language learning model (Figure 1) is a taxonom- 
ic representation incorporating and applying several current 
research findings. The basic structure is patterned on Bloom's 
taxonomy, which describes six cognitive levels, each higher 
me building on the bwer ones. Since Bloom's taxonomy 
identifies internal mental processes, an identifier has been 
placed next to each one describing the linguistic process that 
takes place at each level. 

1 — Knowledge: lowest cognitive level— memorization, 
recall. 

2 — Comprehension: basic meaning — putting elements 
together in new ways. 

3 — Application: functional use of language for commu- 
nication. 

4 — Analysis: receiving and giving information, putting 
facts together, identifying main idea. 

5 — Synthesis: looking beyond facts to find reasons, 
making comparisons and inferences. 

6— Evaluation: using skills developed in Levels 1-5 to 
make decisions. 



The line of asterisks scents to correspond to Can* 
mlns's threshold, that Is, the level at which the learner knows 
a sufficient amount of the second language to be able k 
undertake academic tasks In It, The first tiiree levels show the 
processes tha> build the Basic Interpersonal Communicative 
Skills that are essential for social participation in the second 
language. These are the skills that are acquired mostly 
through Krashen's acquisition process, that is, through appro* 
priate input. 

The three higher levels seem to belong quite distinctly 
to school settings, as they describe the kinds of skills that are 



taught In the regular language arts curriculum. These skills 
depend on developing the learner's cognitive/academic lan- 
guage proficiency as postulated by Cumrins. Probably their 
development requires considerable cc~«" ous learning, In 
Krashen's sense of the word. It may be mure likely, though, 
that rather than engage In conscious application of the Moni- 
tor in acquiring these academic second language skills, the 
learner finds it more economical to transfer previously de- 
veloped CALP skills from the first language. 

The next two columns describe the kinds of specific 
linguistic tasks that the learner engages in at each level. In the 



Figure 1 

Second Language Learning Model 



Acquisition/ 
Lesmhg 
Emphasis' 

Acquisition 



1 4i juage 

~ ticiency 
Dimension* 

Basic 

Interpersonal 
Communicative 
Skills 
(BICS) 



Cognitive 
Domain 
Taxonomy 1 

1 

Knowledge 



Linguistic 
Process 



Recalling 



Comprehension Recombining 



Internal 
Language 

Skills 



Discrimination of and response 
to sounds, words, and unana* 
lyzed chunks in listening. 
Identification of labels, letters, 
phrases in reading. 

Recognition of and response 
to new combinations of known 
words and phrases in listening 
and oral reading. Incemaltrans* 
tation to and from first Ian* 
guage. 



External 
ianguaga 

Skills 



Production of single words 
and formulas; imitation of mod* 
els. Handwriting, spelling, 
writing of known elements 
from dictation. 

Emergence of intertonguage/ 
telegraphic speech; code* 
switching and first-language 
transfer. Writing from guide* 
lines and recombination dicta* 
Hon. 



Application Communicating 



■SOCIAL INTERACTION - 



Understanding meaning of 
wh&: is listened to in informal 
situations. Emergence of silent 
reading for basic comprehen- 
sion- 



Communication of meaning, 
feelings, and intentions in 
social and nighty contextual- 
ized situations. Emergence of 
expository and creative writ* 
ing. 



Learning 



THRESHOLD 

Cognitive/ 

Academic 

Language 

Proficiency 

(CALP) 



4 

Analysis 



5 

Synthesis 



Evaluation 



Informing Acquisition of factual informa- 
tion from listening and reading 
in decontextualized situations. 



Generalizing Use of information acquired 
through reading and listening 
to find relationships, make in* 
ferences, draw conclusions. 

Judging Evaluation of accuracy, value. 

an*' applicability of ideas ac- 
quired through reading and lis* 
tening. 



Application of factual informa* 
tion acquired to formal, aca* 
demic speaking and writing 
activities. 

Explanation of relationships, 
inferences, and conclusions 
through formal speech and 
writing. 

Expression of judgments 
through speech and writing, 
use of rhetorical conventions. 



'See Stephen Krasnen, "The Monitor Model fcx Second Language Acquisition." In Second Language Acquisition and Foreign Language Teaching, 
edited by Rosa/to C. Gingraa. Arlington, Vs.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1 976. 

'See James Cummins, "The Construct of Language Proficiency in Bilingual Education.** In Currant Issues In Bilingual Education. Georgetown University 
Round Table on Languages and Linguistics 1 980, edited by James E. Alatis. Washington, O.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1 980. 

'See Benjamin a Bloom and David R. Krathwoht. Taxonomy of educational Objectives: Handbook i: Cognitive Domain. New York, N.Y.: Longman. 1 977. 
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first column arc those rclalcd to language competence, the 
receptive skills of listening and reading comprehension, The 
second column lists those related to performance, the pro- 
ductive skills of speaking and writing. 
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Obviously, by Level 3 the learner is highly proficient in 
the second language as far as ability to communicate is con- 
cerned, yet there arc three more levels to progress through 
before that learner can function successfully in an academic 
setting. To make a rough comparison with grade level, the 
second language learner at Level 3 is at approximately the 
same level linguistically as the native speaker at the end of 
first grade or early second grade. 

The more years the second language learner is beyond a 
second grader in age and cognitive development, the more 
distance this learner has to travel in the three higher levels of 
the model to reach the point of successful learning through 
the medium of the second language. Of course, different 
children can be expected to spend varying amounts of time at 
each level, but it is obvious that the ten-year-old child who is 
operating in ESL at Level 3 still is about two years behind the 
native speaker in language proficiency. Recent Canadian re- 
search shows that whereas the LEP child requires only about 
two years to reach native speaker proficiency in B!CS, it takes 
five to seven years to reach a CALP level comparable to the 
native speaker (Cummins, 1981). 

At this point, the transferability of CALP from the first 
language becomes crucial. If CALP has been developed to the 
appropriate cognitive level in the first language, the transfer 
of academic skills such as reading for information, making 
inferences, writing logically, and speaking formally can be 
transferred to the second language in a shorter period of time 
through the medium of the second language. 

In this model, reading and writing have been included 
from the first level. It is assumed, of course, that initial read- 
ing skills have been taught in the first language. Although 
audiolingual methodology delayed the introduction of the 
written language, cognitive approaches emphasize the fact 
that different learner styles profit from exposure to all four 
language skills from the beginning level. An additional 
reason for the early introduction of reading and writing lies 
in the importance of literacy to the development of CALP 
and the ability to study school subjects in the second 
language. 

How can bilingual classroom teachers apply 
these research findings in teaching 
English as a second language? 

Because second language learning is similar to first language 
learning, teachers should: 

• Expect errors and consider them as indicators of progress 
through stages of language acquisition; 

• Respond to the intended meanings children try to com- 
municate; 

• Provide context and action -oriented activities to clarify 
meanings and functions of the new language; 

• Begin with extensive listening practice, and wait for 
children to speak when they are ready; 

• Avoid repetitive drills and use repetition only as it occurs 
naturally in songs, poetry, games, stories, and rhymes. 



Because social *nd affective factors, and differences in cog- 
nitive learning styles Influence second language learning, 
teachers should: 

• Foster positive, caring attitudes between limited* and 
native-English-speaking children; 

• Plan for small-group and paired activities to lessen 
anxiety and promote cooperation among all children; 

• Provide for social interaction with English-speaking 
peers; 

• Vary methodology, materials, and types of evaluation to 
suit different learning styles; 

9 Build understanding and acceptance of cultural diversity 
by discussing values, customs, and individual worth. 

Because the appropriate type of i put is necessary for sec- 
ond language acquisition to take place, teachers should: 

9 Ensure that they model language that is meaningful, 
natural, useful, and relevant to children; 

9 Provide language input that is a little beyond children's 
current proficiency level, but can still be understood by 
them; 

9 Plan for a variety of input from different people, so that 
children learn to understand both formal and informal 
speech, different speech functions, and individual differ* 
ences in style and register. 

Because communicative competence in a second language 
does not provide children with sufficient skills to study suc- 
cessfully through the medium of that language, teachers 
should: 

9 Develop children's concepts and subject matter knowl- 
edge in their stronger language during the second lan- 
guage acquisition process so that later they will be able 
to transfer these concepts to the new language; 

9 Use the second language for subject matter instruction 
when children reach the linguistic threshold needed to 
attach new labels to known concepts; 

9 Initiate subject matter instruction in the second language 
in linguistically less demanding subjects, such as math; 

• Emphasize reading and writing activities in the secc id 
language as soon as children are literate in the first lan- 
guage; 

9 Realize that tests of communicative competence evaluate 
children's ability to ^xtion in social settings, not their 
ability to perform successfully in academic settings. 
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Bibliographic Entries: 
Learning 

a Second Language 



California State Department of Education. 
Schooling and Language Minority Students: A 
Theoretical Framework. 1982. Evaluation, Dis- 
semination and Assessment Center, California State 
University, 5151 State University Drive, Los An- 
geles, CA 90032. 

This publication summarizes a theoretical 
framework that is based on the best and most 
current information in the field of second language 
acquisition and bilingual education. 

The papers included in this publication are di- 
vided into two sections: The first one contains 
articles by James Cummins and Stephen Krashen 
and discusses the theoretical foundations of first 
language development, second language acqui- 
sition, and the role of both in school achievement. 
The second section contains articles by Dorothy 
Legarreta-Marcaida, Tracy David Terrell, and 
Eleanor Wall Thonis. These articles provide strat- 
egies and techniques that apply the theoretical 
framework set forth in the first section. 



Dulay, H., M. Burt, and S. Krashen. Language 
Two. 1982. Oxford University Press, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 

This book provides an extensive examination 
of second language acquisition. The authors sum- 
marize the most recent findings about learning a 
second language; they examine the role of first 
language on second language acquisition, as well 
as effects of the environment, age, and person- 




ality. Chapter 1 1 (pp. 261-269) brings theory into 
the classroom and offers teaching techniques that 
apply the major conclusions from the resci n\. 

Izzo, S. Second Language Learning: A Review 
of Related Studies. 1981. National Clearinghouse 
for Bilingual Education, 1555 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 605, Arlington, VA 22209. (703) 522-0710 
(800) 336-4560. 

This uook examines the most important factors 
influencing second language learning: intelli- 
gence, language aptitude, attitude and motivation, 
personality traits, age, socioeconomic status, and 
sex Factors of the learning situation are also con- 
sidered. Some of the conclusions follow: 

• Intelligence influences second language 
learning, but can be compensated by moti- 
vation. 

• Students' attitudes toward the target language 
and the attitudes of others around the learner 
affect second language learning. 

• The inability to communicate effectively in 
the second language results in frustration and 
a loss of self-esteem. 

• The teacher is an important factor in language 
learning. 

• The teacher must be skilled in the language 
and teaching techniques. 
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• The teacher must have the ability to nwet the 
individual needs of students, 

• The amount of time devoted to Iciiiiiiub the 
language is an important factor, 

Krashen. S. D. "Language Acquisition and 
Language Learning in the Late-Entry Bilingual 
Education Program. 1 1 Language Development in 
a Bilingual Setting. 1979. Evaluation. Dissemi- 
nation and Assessment Center, California State 
University. 5151 State University Drive, Los An- 
geles. CA 90032. 

This article compares language acquisition be- 
fore and after adolescence. Before the age of ten. 
children acquire at least one language without overt 
teaching. Around age 12 and coinciding with the 
appearance of formal operations, the language ac- 
quisition potential may be disturbed by feelings 
of vulnerability and self-consciousness. Adult lan- 
guage acquisition is characterized by the use of 
both a subconsciously acquired system and a con- 
sciously learned system. The author explores prac- 



tical implications of these theories for the bilingual 
classroom, He suggests classroom activities that 
promote language acquisition and learning. 



Ventnglia. L. Conversations of Miguel and 
Maria; How Children Learn a Second Languor* . 
1982, Addison-Wcslcy Publishing Company, 120 
Interstate North Parkway East. Suite 168, Atlanta, 
GA 30319. 

The author presents the basic steps in language 
learning as observed in over 400 conversations of 
children learning English as a second language. 
Emphasis is on the value of social learning and a 
" naturalistic 1 ' approach to the acquisition of a 
second language. According to Ventriglia, second 
language learning strategies are most effective when 
children are given opportunities for linguistic in- 
teraction. Every chapter in the book includes class- 
room applications for linguistic interaction activ- 
ities. These suggestions should prove useful to 
primary teachers. 
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Teaching Strategies 
for Working With 
LEP Students 



The feature article in this section outlines im- 
portant instructional implications derived from the 
research on second language acquisition and sug- 
gests classroom application? of research findings. 

The materials in this section include general 
strategies as well as specific strategies for working 



with elementary or secondary students. Some bib- 
liographic entries deal specifically with the de 
velopment of reading skills, since tiv ability to 
read plays an important role in ucademic achieve- 
ment, 
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From Research to Reality: 
Implications for the Teacher 



The previous chapter* of this book presented the research finding! 
available to date and extracted from them a comprehensive picture 
of second language learning. This chapter goes the next step: to the 
•nplied teaching guidelines. We do not prescribe a single teaching 
method, but guidelines which may be personalized in different 
ways. For example, one teacher might incorporate a silent phase 
into the curriculum by having students write re*fons*s. Another 
teacher might have students act out responses or even «espond in 
their first language. All of these activities follow one guideline not 
requiring students to speak in the target language before the, are 
ready. 

The guidelines are based on "basic" rather than "applied" re- 
search studies. Basic studies focus on how learning takes place rather 
than on the evaluation of teaching techniques. They describe how 
learners behave, react and think in various learning situations. 

Following are the major characteristics of second language learn- 
ing that form the basis for the teaching suggestions to be presented. 

1. There appear to be innate learning processors which guide L s 
acquisition. We have called these the Filter, the Organizer, and the 
Monitor. (See Figure 11- A below and Chapter 3.) The Filter and the 
Organizer work subconsciously, while the Monitor takes care of 
conscious processing. 

2. Exposure to natural communication in the target language is 
necessary for the subconscious processors to work well. The richer 
the learner's exposure to the target language, the more rapid and 
comprehensive learning is likely to be. (See Chapter 2.) 

3. The learner needs to comprehend the content of natural com- 
munication in the new language. Talk about "here-and-now" top- 
ics, ft * ^le, characterizes natural communication with child 
langu* 6 tf le«u rs; who usually acquire native-like fluency in a short 
time. (See Chapter 2.) 

4. A silent phase at the beginning of language learning (when the 
student is not required to produce the nevs language) has proven 
useful for most students in cutting down on interlingual errors and 
enhancing pronunciation. The optimum length of the phase ranges 
from several weeks to several months. (See Chapter 2.) 

5. The learner's motives, emotions, and attitudes screen what is 
presented in the language classroom, or outside it. This affective 
screening is highly individual and results in different learning rates 
and results. (See Chapter 3.) 



6. The Influence of the learner's first language is negligible in 
grammar. It is significant/ however, in pronunciation. Adults are 
more prone to fall back on their first language; young children rarely 
do. (See Chapter 5.) 

7. Second language learners subconsciously organize the new 
words and phrases they hear in systematic ways. The principles of 
organization they use have their source in the structure of the hu- 
man brain. The result of this human characteristic is the uniformity 
and predictability of basic error types and the order in which cer- 
tain structures are learned. (See Chapters 6, 7, and 8.) 

8. Conscious learning and application of grammatical rules have a 
place in second language learning, but their purpose is different 
from the subconscious learning which produces native-like fluency. 
(See Chapter 3.) 

9. Relaxed and self-confident learners learn faster. (See Chapters 
3 and 4.) 

10. Learners who start learning a second language before puberty 
tend to achieve greater proficiency in the language than those who 
start after puberty. (See Chapter 4.) 

11. Differences between children and adults may affect language 
acquisition. Adults are more self-conscious than children, thus tend 
to be less venturesome in using the new language. Adults are better 
able than children to consciously learn 'inguistic rules and extract 
linguistic patterns. Sometimes this ability works to their benefit; 
other times to their detriment. (See Chapter 4.) 

12. Leami * learn most from their peers and from people with 
whom they iaentify. (See Chapters 2 and 3.) 

FIGURE 11-A Working Model for Creative Construction in L 3 Acquisi- 
tion* 
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•An updated version of the chart on page 100, in Viewpoints on English as a Second Language, 
edited by Marina Burt, Heidi Dulay and Mary Finocchiaro. New York; Regents Publishing Co. 
Inc., 1977. Reprinted by permission. 

13. Correction of grammatical errors does not help students avoid 
them. (See Chapter 2.) 

14. Certain structures are acquired only when learners are men- 
tally ready for them. Exposing a learner to a structure does not guar- 
antee learning. If a learner hears a structure very frequently, the 
structure may be memorized as an unanalyzed whole instead of 
being gradualUy incorporated into a productive system of rules. (See 
Chapters 2 and 9.) 



These fourteen major conclusions from second language acquisition 
research suggest the following teaching guidelines. 



TEACHING GUIDELINES 



t. Maximize the Students ^posute to Natural Communica- 
tion Natural communication means the learner is focused on the 
message being conveyed, not on the linguistic form of that mes- 
sage. This enhances the creative construction process and the op- 
eration of the Organizer. 

Classroom Techniques 

• Ask real questions — those which you might ask any native- 
speaking child or adult. For example: 

Are you hungry? 

Do you want some milk or juice? 

Why don't you have your coat on? 

Artificial questions are those whose answers are of no interest to 
either the one who asks it or the one who has to answer it, either 
because the answer is already known or no one really cares. For 
example, What color is my blouse? Or (holding a pencil) Is this a 
pencil? Or, right after having said His name is John, asking What's 
his name? 

• Do not require more of a learner than of a proficient native 
speaker. If a complete sentence is not grammatically required in re- 
sponse to a question, do not require the learner to provide one. 
One-word answers are sufficient for certain questions. For example: 

Teacher: Is thai your pencil? Student: Ye*. 
Or, 

Teacher: What's his name? Student: John. 

Insistence on complete sentences when one-word answers would be 
user! ir normal conversation may result in students' English sound- 
ing stilted and unnatural. 

• If you want students to practice using complete sentences, con- 
struct questions that will naturally requLe them. For example: 

Why are you late? 

What happened to your finger? 

Neither of these is typically answered with one word by a native 
speaker. A subject and verb are required. 

• Respond to content when communicating with students, not to 
form. Do not correct pronunciation or grammar when students are 
communicating with you or each other. For example: 

Teacher: Why are you late? 

Strident: I miss bus. 

Teacher: Why did you miss the bus? 

Do not say No, say "J missed the bus/* which will destroy the 
spontaneity of the communication. If you wish, you might say Oh, 
you missed the bus without drawing further attention to it. Correc- 
Hon should be limited to exercises where the focus is on the form 
J the language. 

During communication, accept nonverbal responses as well as 
responses in the student's native language at first. (You should not 
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respond in that language too, however. Respond in the target lan- 
guage.) If students nod their u *ads or gesture responses correctly, 
accept them and continue. Tuts tells you the student has under- 
stood you, but is not yet ready to communicate verbally in the new 
language. 

• Encourage and create situations where your students can inter- 
act with native speake. „ of the target language. If students are 
learning English in the U.S./ make sure they interact with native 
English-speaking students. If your students are learning French or 
some other foreign language in the U.S., encourage trips to com- 
munities or countries where the target language is spoken natively. 

• Do not do grammar lessons during communication activities. 

2. Incorporate a Silent Phase at the Beginning of Your Instruc- 
tional Program As mentioned earlier, the silent phase is a time 
during which learners listen and watch, and perhaps respond in 
their native language or through physical activities. They are not 
forced to speak . a .he target language yet. 

Classroom Techniques 

• Do not force students to produce the target language during the 
initial weeks of instruction. Instead, accept nonverbal responses, 
written responses, or responses in the native language. If students 
volunteer to speak in the new language, however, accept their re- 
sponses. 

• Techniques used in programs that have incorporated the silent 
phase: 

* Adult students wrote their responses for some weeks, after 
which they began to respond verbally (Postovsky, 1975, in a De- 
fense Language Institute program). 

* Students (child ana adult) acted out their responses during 
the initial weeks, after which they began to speak the target 
language (Asher, 1965, 1969; and Asher, Kusudo, and de la Torre, 
1974). These findings have now been integrand into a text which 
provides many ideas and lessons for the silent phase of an En- 
glish curriculum (Romijn and Seely, 1979). 

* Students (child and adult) were allowed to respond in their 
native language initially. After several weeks, students began to 
respond in the target language (Terrell, 1977). 

3. Use Concrete Referents to Make the New Language Under- 
standable to Beginning Students A concrete referent is anything 
or any activity which can be seen, hoard, felt or smelled as it is 
being verbally described. 

Classroom Techniques 

• Use demonstrable objects and activities as lesson topics. Most 
teachers already use visual aids such as hand puppets and toys, or 
they use activities such as growing plants, cooking, games, etc. when 
teaching children. For older students, use science experiments, arts 
and crafts and other interesting and demonstrable activities. 

4. Devise Specific Techniques to Relax Students and Protect 
Their Egos Relaxed students learn more easily. This is especially 
true for adults, most of whom are anxious and nervous about mak- 
ing errors in front of their peers. People who are in authoritative 
positions in their jobs are especially sensitive to making mistakes 
or sounding strange. 
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Classroom Techniques 

• Have students invent new identities. They could pick a new 
name in the new language and take on an identity (e.g. a favorite 
actor, a gypsy, a pc Uceman etc.) No real identities are known until 
the end of the program. This reduces the students' fear of losing 
silly when trying to speak the new language. (This techniqui us 
worked extremely well in natural language classes for adults given 
by The Natural Language Institute in Berkeley, California, for ex- 
ample.) 

• Play baroque music softly during the lesson. (Great success has 
been reported by Lozanov and his colleagues who used this tech- 
nique to facilitate foreign language and other kinds of learning.) 

• Use romfortable chairs (Lozanov). 

• Do breathing and stretching exercises before lessons. 

• Do not focus on students' language errors, but on the content 
of what they say in the target language. 

5. Include Some Time tor Formal Grammar Lessons for 
Adults Many adults need to learn some formal gramma in order 
to feel that they are indeed learning a new language. Some adults 
can also consciously apply simple grammatical rules to produce sen- 
tences in the new language. 

Classroom Techniques 

• Include a regular time or a phase in your curriculum for formal 
grammar lessons. The amount of time allotted should be small in 
relation to the rest of the curriculum. 

• During grammar lessons make clear that you are now focusing 
on the structure of the language rather than on communication. 

• Focus on low-level, easy rules, not complex ones, e.g. the it' slits 
distinction is a low-level rule. When to put an apostrophe in its can 
be taught. On the other hand, the definite/indefinite althe distinc- 
tion seems to resist explicit instruction. The rules governing the use 
of a and the are so complex, they are not adequately stated in many 
grammar books. This distinction will be acquired subconsciously, 
if it is acquit i at all. 

6. Learn the Motivations of Your Students and Incorporate This 
Knowledge Into Your Lessons Knowing why your students are 
in your Jass, and knowing with whom they want to associate and 
like viiom they want to sound will help explain their different suc- 
cess rates and the domain of the target language they learn. 

Classroom Techniques 

• Observe the peers with whom your students associate., and note 
the language variety they use. 

• Accept speech that is different from what you have taught if the 
learner's peers use it too. (It is a waste of time to do anything else. 
The peer pressure is much stronger than that of the teacher or par- 
ent.) 

• In order to teach students another "dialect" than the one they 
are learning from their peers (if it is different from that you are 
teaching), describe to the students the social situations in which 
each dialect is used. Avoid value judgments. For example, if the 
standard dialect which you are teaching is used to interview for a 
job, say so. Students can then practice interviewing for a job, using 
the standard dialect. If a nonstandard dialect is used among friends, 
say so. They can use it during those situations. If students know 
when to use each "dialect," there will be a purpose for them to 
learn each. 
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7. Create an Atmosphere Where Stud*** Are Not 
Embarrassed by Their Errors 

Classroom Techniques 

• Expect errors (See Chapter 7). 

• Do not focus en student errors eta nmunication. 

• Do not show impatience with errors. 

• Respond to the content of student speech, not the language form 
they use. 

• Use role playing activities to minimise students' feelings of per- 
sonal failure when they make errors. 

8. If You Teach Dialogues, Include Current and Socially Useful 
Phrases It has been obr^rved that second language learners pick 
up socially useful phrases almost from the first day. With these 
phrases, they can get around a foreign country and participate in 
social activities. 

Classroom Techniques 

• Observe and note the most common social interactions in which 
the students are interested, e.g. games, introductions, working to- 
gether, shopping, asking directions. 

• List the stock phrases that are always a part of these situations. 
For example, for games: It's my turn; We won. For introductions: 
Good Morning . . . How are you? For working together: What's that? 
Do you want X? For socializing: Would you like to dance? Sure. 

• Build dialogues around such exchanges. 

9. Certain Structures Tend to Be Learned Before Others. Do 
Not 'xpect Students to Learn "Late Structures" Early 

Classroom Techniques 

• Become familiar with the geneidl learning order observed for 
structures researched and presented here (Chapter 8). 

• Avoid teaching late structures early but feel free to use them in 
your speech at any ^cint in th? instructional program. 

• Yo-j need not teach to the learning order. Familiarity with it 
will help explain student learning patterns and give you an accurate 
sense of what to expect from them in so far as the learning of baac 
English structures is concerned. 

There are undoubtedly many more sidelines and techniques that, 
like these, work in concert with learners' natural tendencies to con- 
struct the new language crea'.vely and systematic Mv. If language 
teaching builds upon these tendencies, both teache and learner 
should find the second language experience exciting and produc- 
tive. 




10. Do Not Refer to a Student's L t When Teaching the L, The 

second language is a new and independent language system. Since 
successful second language learners keep their languages distinct, 
teachers should, too. No reference need be made to the student's 
first language unless the student requests it. 

Classroom Techniques 

• Avoid contrasting the L, and L a when explaining grammatical 
structure. 

• Avoid translation tasks as a major technique. Use only where 
necessary to clarify meaning. 
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Bibliographic Entries: 
Teaching Strategies 
for Working With 
LEP Students 



General 

Maculaitis, J. D., and M. Scheraga. What to 
do Before the Books Arrive. 1981. The Alemany 
Press, Post Office Box 5265, San Francisco, CA 
94101. 

The authors have put together the results of over 
30 years' experience working with limited English 
proficient students. The material is especially helpful 
to beginning ESL teachers. For more experienced 
teachers, Macuiaitis and Scheraga have included 
references and suggested places for units of study. 
While tli? emphasis is on help ~ rrQT teachers, 
teachers working with LEP st* . .neir class- 
rooms would find most activ 1 Me for all 
students. The sections desc: ' vities and 
study units are especially he^ )r classroom 
teachers (pp. 29-80; 96-124). 



Pflaum-Comer, S., ed. Aspects of Reading Ed- 
ucation. 1978. Mc Cutchen Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 2526 Grove Street, Berkeley, CA 9^704. 

This is a collection of articles that address issues 
in the teaching and study of reading. One of the 
eleven articles included in this publication dis- 
cusses non-English speaking children and literacy. 



Sf ros, S. L. Teaching Mathematics, Science, 
and Social Studies. 19?2. Teacher Edition 
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Packet 3, Series C. Evaluation, Dissemination and 
Assessment Center, Dallas, TX 75204. 

This module, part of the Series Bilingual Ed- 
ucation Teacher Training Materials, presents the 
content, methods, and materials for teaching 
mathematics, science, and social studies in the 
bilingual classroom. Of special interest to both 
elen: *mary z d secondary content area teachers 
a r i\ o read'nfe. Reading 2, Unit II, which ex- 
p.vx thcrjn -ptsofthv: differentiated lesson plan 
tc e students of different learning styles 

( t >. * ^ and Reading 3, Unit II, which sug- 
gest iueas for classroom learning centers to rein- 
force social studies concepts and topics (pp. 177- 
215). 

Stricherz, G. Before the Bell Rings. 1982. The 
Alemany Press, Post Office Box 5265, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94101. 

Especially designed to be used with limited 
English proficient students, this book features lis- 
tening exercises to develop the skill of following 
oral commands. The exercises are to be used "be- 
fore the bell rings," or at any other time when a 
change of pace is needed. The content of the ex- 
ercises is varied and includes spelling practice, 
working with letters, numbers, fractions and geo- 
metrical shapes, and solving number problems. 

This excellent collection of exercises should 
prove helpful to all teachers working with LEP 
students. 
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Thonis, E.W. Literacy for America's Spanish 
Speaking Children. 1076. International Reading 
Association, Inc., Nr. uk, DE 19711. 

This publication focuses on three major aspects 
of the teaching of reading to Spanish speaking 
children: the needs and strengths of different groupv 
of children from literate to illiterate, program al- 
ternatives and methods, and the developmental 
nature of literacy from the point of view of first 
and second language literacy. It includes an in- 
formal language dominance instrument and a list 
of other available language measures. 



Thonis, E.W. "Reading Instruction for Lan- 
guage Minority Students." Schooling and Lan- 
guage Minority Students: A Theoretical Frame- 
work. 1981 Evaluation, Dissemination and 
Assessment Center, California State University, 
5151 State University Drive, Los Angeles, CA 
90032. 

The ai' f hor discusses the factors that help or 
hinder the development of reading skills in LEP 
students, suggests program alternatives, and de- 
scribes a variety of approaches to teaching reading 
to LEP students. 



Thonis, E.W. Teaching Reading to Non-Eng- 
lish Speakers. 1970. Collier Macmillan, 866 Thin: 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 

This book describes the reading process from 
the first and second language perspectives and 
gives classrooir teachers practical suggestions on 
how to improve students' reading skills. Check- 
lists to help teachers assess different aspects of 
the reading process accompany most chapters. The 
chapter entitled "Reading in the Content Areas" 
(pp. 86-102) describes the specialized reading and 
study skills needed for studying elementary and 
secondary math, social studies, and literature. 



Twyford, C.W., W. Diehl, and K. Feathers, 
eds. "Reading English as a Second Language: 
Moving From Theory. ' ' Monographs in Language 



and Reading Studies 4 (1981). School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University. 

This monograph aims to help teachers of LEP 
students understand the reading process, the fac- 
tors that influence the development of reading skills, 
and the implications of research for the teaching 
of reading of English as a second language. The 
monograph includes articles under three major 
subtopics: theory, research, and application. 



Elementary 



Allen, V.G. 4 Books to Lead the Non-English 
Speaking Elementary Student Into Literacy." The 
Reading Teacher, Vol. 32, No. 8 (May, 1979), 
pp. 940-946. 

This article suggests ways in which the ele- 
mentary classroom teacher can help non-English 
speaking students enjoy reading by offer! ag them 
positive experiences with books. The annotated 
bibliography includes books that help develop 
concepts and vocabulary, picture books, infor- 
mation books, and books to help students feel good 
about their heritage. 



Cainer, S.R. "At Home in Art." Childhood 
Education. 60:2 (1983) 102-108. ACEI, 3615 
Wisconsin Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20016. 

This artiHc presents ways in which the cultural 
and language n^eds of limited English proficient 
students can be integrated into art classes. The 
author suggests strategics for using folk art, art 
history, and children's literature to develop an 
appreciation for diversity and help LEP students 
feel comfortable in art classes. 



Garcia, M.A. and J.G. Mena. The Big E. An 
English Language Development Program for the 
Primary Grades. 1976. Institute of Modern Lan- 
guages. 2622-24 Pittman Drive, Silver Spring, 
MD 20910. 
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This book contains a series of developmental 
lessons to teach English as a second language in 
a systematic and sequenced manner, The expe- 
riences provided during the lessons are based on 
the premise that language acquisition is a natural 
process through which the learner creates and con- 
structs language. The lessons introduce basic con- 
cepts about self and the world to primary students. 



La Raus, M., K. Andreasen, M. Feder, and M. 
Wigman. "Some Suggested Classroom Activities 
for the Content Teacher With Non-English Speak- 
ing Students in Class. ' ' Elementary SIG News 111:3 
(1981) 4-7, 12. 

The suggestions listed in this article come from 
classroom and content teachers who have worked 
with limited English proficient students. The ac- 
tivities are practical and feasible. Some of the 
suggestions are general, others are designed for 
working with beginning or int rmediate and ad- 
vanced students. 



Sosa, A.H, Practicum: Developing Oral Lan- 
guage Proficiency Through English As A Second- 
Language (ESL) Instruction. 1983. Evaluation, 
Dissemination and Assessment Center, Dallas 
Independent School District, Dallas, TX 75204 
(202) 742-5991. 

This is a collection of instructional games and 
activities that reinforce listening, speaking, and 
comprehension skills. The activities are intended 
for students in grades 1-4 who have intermediate 
to advanced proficiency in English. Although the 
activities are presented in the context of the ESL 
classroom, they could be used by a regular class- 
room teacher with all students. 



Secondary 



Cates, G.T., and J.K. Swaffar. Reading a Sec- 
ond Language. 1979. Center for Applied Lin- 



guistics, 3520 Prospect Street, Washington, DC 
20007. 

This publication is part of the series, Language 
in Education: Theory and Practice, It reviews past 
practices in the teaching of reading of English as 
a second language, discusses new strategies for 
fostering reading for comprehension, and offers 
guidelines for the selection of texts. 



Robinson, H. A. Teaching Reading and Study 
Strategies: The Content Areas. 1975. Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, MA 
02210. 

Tlus book is intended for secondary school 
tL oni teachers. The author discusses five ma- 
jor aspects of reading: evaluation procedures, 
readiness techniques, vocabulary strategies, com- 
prehension strategies, and utilization tasks. 

Of special interest to teachers of LEP students 
are the informal procedures for assessing strengths 
and weaknesses in reading and study skills. Sam- 
ple skills inventories are included. The section on 
Readiness Techniques is particularly useful, since 
this area is not usually discussed in the context of 
reading in the content fields. 

Although the book was not specifically written 
with the LEP student in mind, the author recog- 
nizes that there are students of varied educational 
and linguistic backgrounds in many classrooms. 
He offers suggestions for preparing differentiated 
lessons and assignments. 

In chapters 6-10, the author provides strategies 
for reading different writing "patterns" charac- 
teristic of specific content areas. 

TESOL Secondary School SIG Newsletter. Vol. 
5, No. 2, Winter,' 1983. TESOL, 455 Nevils 
Building, Georgetown University, Washington, 
DC 20016. 

This issue of the newsletter focuses on reading 
for ESL students. Included are a review of Un- 
derstanding Reading by Frank Smith and strate- 
gies for helping ESL students improve reading 
skills. 
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Establishing Your 
Resource Center 



Here are lists of resources to start your collec- 
tion. Included are basic ESL teacher reference 
books and articles. 

The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Ed- 
ucation is a major source of information for school 
districts that need assistance in setting up programs 
for limited English proficient students. 

The ESL Information Packet and the Bilingual 
Education Information Packet are invaluable start- 
up sources of information prepared by the Clear- 
inghouse. These packets contain glossaries of terms, 
an overview of the field, references and suggested 
readings, funding sources, and information sources. 

The ESL Information Packet also includes lists 
of public and private agencies, institutions, and 
organizations which provide information about 



programs for LEP students. The packet contains: 
an annotated list of textbooks; a directory of pub 
lishers; a section on teacher training; classroon 
activities for beginning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced students; and a section on testing. These 
packets are free from the Clearinghouse, which 
you can contact by calling (800) 336-4560, or 
writing tc 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
1555 Wilson Boulevard, S ?te 600 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

The following pages list other resources you 
will find helpful. In addition, other references cited 
in previous sections of this Resource Book should 
be consulted when selecting materials for the 
Resource Center. 
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EstaLlishing Your 
Resource Center 



ESL Teacher Reference 
Books and Articles 

Allen, V.F. InsUe English, 1983. Regents Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
NY 10016. 

This book is written for anyone concerned with 
helping people speak, understand, read, and write 
English. It attempts to show teachers how the 
system of English works through selected gram- 
mar structures. The "Comments" section in each 
chapter explains the grammatical structures, shows 
how to help students learn them, and tells why 
they should be learned, 



The techniques presented in this book are mainly 
for developing communicative competence and 
grammatical accuracy. However, suggestions for 
reading and writing activities are included. 

Clark, R.C., P R. Moran, and A. A. Burrows. 
The ESL Miscelany. 198 1 . Pro Lingua Associates, 
15 Elm Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301. 

This book is a compc • ^am of materials for 
ESL teachers and ESL curriculum developers. 
Contents include ideas for lesson planning, lists 
of grammar points, topics, functions and related 
vocabulary, and cultural and linguistic informa- 
tion. 



Gdce-Murcia, M. and L. Mc Imosh, eds. 
r -acliing English as a second or Foreign Lan- 
y age. 1979. Newbury House Publishers, Row- 
ley, Ma 01969. 

This is an introductory text about the theory and 
practice of teaching English as a second language. 
The book covers teaching methods, the tour lan- 
guage skills, grammar and vocabulary, needs and 
characteristics of students. A f *al section offers 
practical suggestions for teachers. 



Clark, R.C. Language Teaching Techniques. 
1980. Pro Lingua Associates, 15 Elm Street, Brat- 
tleboro, VT 05301. 




Dacanay, F.R. Techniques an . Procedures in 
Second Language Teaching, 1967. Oceana Pub- 
lications, Inc., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. 

The introductory section describes the differ- 
ences between teaching reading in a second lan- 
guage and teaching reading in the native language. 
In addition, the book contains practical sugges- 
tions for classroom teachers. 



Krashen* S.D. Principles and Practice in Sec- 
ond Language Acquisition. 1982. Pergamon Press, 
Inc., Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, 
NY 10523. 
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This book summarizes current theory on second 
language acquisition • unci discusses applications 
of research findings 10 methods of teaching lan- 
guage and the selection of macerials. 



TESOL convention, San Francisco, March 3-9, 
1980, Code No. 100*581, 

This paper explains some of the teaching and 
learning problems of English for Indochinese, 



Ovando, C. and V,P. Collier, Bilingual ami 
ESL Classrooms: Teaching in Multicultural Con* 
texts. 1984 (in press), McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10020. 

This book covers limited English proficient stu* 
dent characteristics; politics and programs; second 
language acquisition theory; methods of teaching 
language; methods of teaching math, social stud- 
ies, and science; cultural issues, assessment; and 
school and community issues related to the edu- 
cation of the limited English proficient student, 
This book will be published during the fall of 1984. 



Single copies of the following matrnals are free 
from the Refugee Materials Center, U.S. De- 
partment of Education, 324 East 1 1th Street - 9th 
Floor, Kansas City, MO 64106. 



ESL Guideline*. Code N- 100-594. 

These guidelines cover program goals, levels 
of instruction, survival ESL, methods, and lesson 
plans. 



Trung Huu Vuung. Teaching English For Your 
Vietnamese Students. Code No. 220-157, 

This paper offers tips on teaching and getting 
to know Indv ncse students. 



List of Periodicals 

Bilingual Journal, Evaluation, Dissemination 
and Assessment Center, 49 Washington Avenue, 
Camuridge, MA 02140. 

This is a quarterly publication. Subscription for 
non-fcderally funded bilingual programs is $7.50 
annually. 

Bilingual Resources, Evaluation, Dissemina- 
tion and Assessment Center, C ifornia State Uni- 
versity, 5151 State University Drive, Los Angeles, 
CA 90032. 

This periodical is published three times a year 
during the academic year. Price per annual sub- 
scription is S7.00. 



Klassen, J.R. Some Suggestions for Tutoring 
Basic English as a Second Language. Code No. 
100-824. 

Includes dialogues, drills, and resources. 



Lafayette School Cooporation and Indiana SEA. 
Project ESL. Code Nos. 100-769, 100-770; 100- 
771, 

This project developed suggested ESL lesson 
plans for Language Arts, Mathematics, and Phys- 
ical Education in grades 1-6. 



A ; ,4 ^ " " aL The National Association for 
Bilhi^ .cation, 1201 16th Street, NW, 

Washing, DC 10036, (202) 822-7870. 

This journal is published three times a year. 
Membership in the Association for Bilingual Ed- 
ucation includes a subscription to the Journal and 
to the NABE News. 



TESOL Quarterly. TESOL, 455 Nevils Build- 
ing, Georgetown University, Washington, DC 
20016. 



Nguyen Dan Liem. English as a Second Lan- 
guage for Indochinese. Paper presented at the 



Membership in TESOL includes a subscription 
to this publication and to the TESOL Newsletter. 



At 
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Materials for 
the LEP Student 



This concluding section includes an annotated 
list of textbooks and instructional materials for 
teaching limited English proficient students, a list 
of dictionaries and phrase books, and a list of the 
publishers and distributors that handle the mate- 
rials listed. The textbooks and instructional ma- 



tenuis have been identified by grade level, English 
proficiency level of the target students, and the 
major emphasis of the content An effort w:" ,)adc 
to include not only ESL r- serial* b iLu reading, 
math, science, and sock 1 studies materials that 
have been especially ^ntten lor the LEP student. 
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(if flil J Id yd | 



tnglUh Proficiency luvul 
Ttepnr InterW, Advanced 



1*3 Hb no/ MAth 5t!lwa *JivUt 



r and Warm 



I Purpose Photo 

velopmental Learn* 
g Mater I oli 
M #632 



prlca. A Nation 
immigrants, 
pToTiTToTTyfuj 

k6wrf — 



or I can History Course : 

fo the New Land 

In tho Colonies 

Statehood (The West 
and Civil War) 

rhe Americans 
Since m 



Ihh at 10 Ijookt contain* 
science concepts related to 
nwather fl»ui tw^wf d|ur«, fhu 
leacher 1 * Guide Includes, 
gloHflrki of tuchnjt.al and 
concept m)f(J^ AvajlaM* In 
tngllsh, Ca*hodUfl, Leo, 

Spanish, and VU<n<WteJae, 

excellent set* of photo* that 

rmt hn Ubdd In « variety of 

Photo* are organ I ted ny 
retegof les, rich eatery in 
accompenlt? ' by question carus. 
A good teeutei •$ Mitl Is 
available, 

these social studies unit* hnvo 
toon deve loped to Nip IIP 
students learn historical 
uvents a* wull «v develop 
fluency |n LnglUh, III Ungual 
versions are aval lable In 
CngllslHtnong, Lao, ami 
Vietnamese, 

This series Is excellent for 
ESI students because tho rein* 
forcement activities focus on 
vocabulary and study skills de- 
velopment. 



Industrial Giant 

American History 
ttfiviT.es 



P. Lernod, 
jrcui Corp. Inc., 
13 



!)(> 



jmes and addresses of publishers and distributors appear at the end of this section. 
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Title 



Grade Level English Proficiency Level 
t lem. becon. Begin, intermed. Advanced 



Topic 



Comments: 



ts. Heading/ nam science social 
Writing Studies 



American Holida ys 
Refugee Material? 



Code No. 920-018 



American Kernel 
Lessons: interme- 

ra 

^yT O'Neill, 
et al. 

Longmans, 1 978 

America's Story 
by v. bernsteln 
Stock Vaughn, 1978 



Basic Health Aids 
for tmergencies 
CEEDETI9UI — 



Basic Skills 
Around the House 
"Ditto Masters 
CEBCO, 1974 



Basic Skills In 
letting Around" 
CEBCO," 19/4 " 



The Bill of Rights 
Refugee Materials 
Center 

Code No, 420-019 

The Bill of Righ ts 
Refugee Materials" 
Center 

Code No, 420-015 
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x x 



X X 



X X 



X X 



R/K 



X X 



X R 



X R X 



This booklet explains holidays 
and Includes follow-up activi- 
ties, Version Is free from the 
Refugee Materials Center. Use 
code number when ordering, 

Provides opportunities for the 
development of the four skills. 
High Interest. Reading selec- 
tions are episodes of a con- 
tinuous detective story, 



Content Includes Important 
people and events In the 
history of the United States. 
Language and structures are 
kept simple, The reading 
level Is 2,3, 

Versions In English, Spanish, 
Vietnamese, and Lao are avail- 
able, Cambodian and Hmong 
versions are being prepared. 

These easy to use ditto masters 
provide good practice for be- 
ginners, Topics Include tell- 
ing time, calendar, dollars 
and cents, 

These functional reading exer- 
cises provide good practice In 
reading maps and following 
directions, 

Bilingual Laotian/English docu- 
ment, Version Is free from the 
Refugee Materials Center, Use 
code numbers when ordering, 

Bilingual Spanish/English docu- 
ment, Version Is free from the 
Refugee Materials Center, Use 
code numbers when ordering, 
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Title Grade Level 


English Proficiency Level 


Topic 




Comments: 


Eleni, 


Secon, 


Segln, Interned, Advanced 


ESL Keadlng/ Math science social 
Writing Studies 




Biology of Plants and 
Animais - LaD book 
"BfKXWflrdlow 
Quercus Corp., Inc., 
1983 


X 


X 


X 




This lab book focuses on obser- 
vation and study skills such as 
making and reading graphs, 


Category Cards 
Developmental Learn- X 
Ing Materials 
DLH #231 




A 


X 




This game of cards Is divided 

I nTO nine Luioyuiiobi nuviiw* 
an excellent way to develop 
basic vocabulary and 
classification skills, 


Citizens Today 
by l*A. KAKes, 
A, De Cflprlo, and 
S.R. Randolph 
Steck Vaughn, 1979 


X 


x 

A 


R 


X 


Covers all main aspects of 
national, state, and local 
government, Enhances 
vocabulary* 


Citizenship, Immi- 
gration, natural 1- 
zarion 

TlewRouse Press 


A 


X 




X 


A bilingual Spanish/English 
publication. 


The Classification 
Game 

Tnsfructo/McGraw- X 
Hill 




X 


X 




This 48-plcture card kit 
HavaI(Wc vnfflhiilan/ In four 

UvVQIww IvvmUUIBI V III IwMI 

categories; clothing, food, 
pets, and toys. Activities 
are self-checking. 


Composition: 
American tng 1 Ish 
uulded composition 
Houghton Mitt I in, 
1971 


X 


X X 


W 




Provides for controlled compo- 
sition wrltlna usl na basic 
structures, Includes sample 
compositions, 


Crane Reading Sys- 
tern: racer Program X 
Crane Publishing 
Co,, 1981 


X 




X R 




A total language approach spe- 
cifically designed for ESL 
students In grades K-9, The 
system Includes; Reading 
Readiness, Readers, Practice 
Books, Skill Booklets, Story 
Writing Cards, Picture and 
Letter Cards, Reference 
Library, Classroom Management 
Guides, and Teacher's Guide, 
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Title 



Grade Level English Proficiency Level 
tiem. Secon. Begin, intermed. Advanced 



Topic 



Comments: 



tSL Heading/ Matn science Social 
Writing Studies 



Creative Story 
starters 
Developmental 
Learning Materials X 
Set I DLM #617 
Set 2 DLM #618 



Democracy In 
Action py Rakes 
by M, Rakes, 
A, De Caprlo, and 
J.R. Randolph 
Steck Vaughn, 1979 



X X 



TRTTTT 
TiyTTMarksteln and 
I. Hlrasawa 
( Intermediate, 
Advanced) 
Newbury House 
Pub. Co., 1961 

Double Action Cards 
Addison-wesiey, IHI 



Easy Vocabulary X 
frames by l, sclflnke- 
TTono 

National Textbook 
Co., 1983 



Encounters, A Basic 
header Plmsleur, 
efeTTEds. 
Harcourt Brace 
Jovenovlch, 1974 



Students can select their own 
topics for creative writing, 
Each page Is divided Into 
three sections: action, who 
or what Is doing the action, 
where the action Is taking 
place. 

Presents a limited study of 
various aspects of national, 
state, end local government. 
Includes a variety of good 
exercises. The pre-vocabulary 
work-up section Is helpful. 

Two good supplementary readers 
for Intermediate and advanced 
students. These books develop 
high level thinking skills and 
reading comprehension, 



These cards promote vocabulary 
building and provide opportun- 
ities for oral practice, 
Visuals are In black and white, 

This Is a collection of 32 
ditto masters which Include 
a variety of games that rein- 
force grammar, writing, and 
reading skills* Can be used 
effectively with beginning and 
Intermediate students, 

This collection of simplified 
Journalistic articles Is based 
on life In the United States, 
The reading selections are of 
high Interest, Reading cor 
prehension exercises and other 
exercises follow each selec- 
tion, 



er|c 
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Title 



En^.ih Acroaj the 
tEfr?«fW ire-" 
"*oF OtTier 



Grade level 
Elem* Secon, 



English Proficiency Level 



Topic 



Consents: 



fnTTntermed, Advanced 



ts. Reading/ Math science Social 
Writing Studies 



X X 



m X 



SUDjecTS in tngiish 
Books 1-3 " 
by H,H, Haggs 
National Textbook 
Co,, 1983 



English as a Second 
language-study 

MTs 

TpX Yorkey, 
etal, 

McGraw-Hill Co., 1970 



m 



English for a 
Changing world 
Books 1-6 
by R. Wardbaugh, 
at al. 

Scott Foresman a 
Co,, 1976 



English for < _ 
national camwnlca- 
Tion vinTercom) 
Ms 1-5 
by R,Y, Yorkey, 
et al. 

American Book 
Company, 1978 

English Grammar for 
Laotians 

Refugee Materials 
Center 

Code No. 420-025 



X X 



X X 



X X 



X m 



X X 



Book I Is a content area vocab- 
bulary supplement for the ESL 
beginning student, Books 2 and 
3 present a variety of reading, 
writing, and study skills ac- 
tivities for the beginning to 
Intermediate student, An Ir 
portant feature of this series 
Is the teacher's manual, which 
outlines objectives and In- 
cludes tests and separate 
teaching suggestions for the 
ESL teacher and for the con- 
tent area teacher, 

Offers practical Instruction I 
skills needed In the regular 
classroom: notrWfc!, 
outlining, using tin li^ary, 
reading for different purposes. 



Stresses all four skills, 
Exercises and content are 
based on real life situa- 
tions, Accompanying cue book 
stimulates conversation, 
Books 2-6 are geared to 
Intermediate students and can 
be used for grades 5-9, 

Books 1-3 are appropriate for 
beginning-level students, 
Books 4 4 5 are appropriate for 
Intermediate level, Vocabulary 
and content are of high 
Interest to high school 
students, Functional read I nq 
Is Integrated Into all lessons, 

Single copies are free from the 
Refugee Materials Center, Use 
code number when Bering, 



Title 



Grade Level English Proficiency Level 
tiff! Second Begin, interim^. WEkW 



Topic 



Cofwents: 



EI Heading/ Math" Wme SoclaP 
Writing Studies 



The English Note- 

Book K 

Wnerva Books, Ltd,, 
1981 

English Step by Step 

with Pictures 

by «,!». tJoggs I 
R.J, Olxson 
Regents Publishing 
Company, 1980 

The English 
SufVIVal SPIes 
by H.M, Maggs ' 
National Textbook 
Co., 1981 



X X X 



X R/N 



English That Works 
books i and 2 
by K.L, Savage, 
H. How, andE.L, Young 
Scott foresman 
& Co., 1982 



Entry to English 
Books 1*4 
by K,K. Beat 
Steck Vaughn, Co., 
1982 

Everyday English 
Boons I - 4 
by 0. KrullkA 
B, Zaffran 
National Textbook 
Company, 1980, 



x m 



These fundamental structure 
drills can be used for In* 
dependent study, 



Stresses vocabulary development 
through pictures. Is suitable 
for Individual study, 



This series Is specifically de- 
signed to help LEP students In 
the gradual development of 
reeding and writing skills. 
The series Includes three 
titles, each with three levels 
(A, B, 0, The titles ere! 
"Building Vocabulary," "Recog- 
nizing Details," end "Identi- 
fying Main Ideas." 

Functional Job-related material 
for use with Illiterate second- 
ary students end adults. The 
tasks are organized Into small 
segments, There ere review 
lessons for cech unit, Cul- 
tural booklets In Spanish, 
Vietnamese, and Chinese are 
available, 

These basic skills workbooks 
can boused with Illiterate, 
students with little or no ed- 
ucation In their native Ian- 



The contents of lessons are 
based on everyday life situa- 
tions, Good vocabulary devel- 
opment activities In relevant 
situations are Included In each 
lesson, 
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Tltli Grade Level English Pro(tcl«ncy Level 
Urn, Secon. Begin, mtermed. Advanceo 



Topic 



CtHNDtlt 



IT 



TWgT 

Mrltlng 



m 



Science Sgffl 
Stud lei 



Expanding Reeding 
SMTTii MVence3 

Djf I. MTKITein 

end L, Hlresava 
Newbury House, 1977 

First Aid 



First Star In 
HeadlhgandUm - 

SbyTilgTTeld 
ury House Pub- 
Ushers, 1962 



Folletti 
TT 



Becowlug a U.S. 
The Government 

The Law and You 

Follett Publishing 
Company, 1962 

Fun tilth Ar ithmetic 
Bas i c m 

m, m x 



m 



x x 



Provides reinforcement of basic 
structures vocabulary building 
and guided reading practice, 



Nine single-concept endules 
In English, Cambodian, Lao, 
Spanish, and Vletnanese, 

A literacy text for the edu It 
El learner, Reeding *nd 
writing thills ere rented 
In the context of < >>dey ex- 
pressions and needs, Sound/ 
spelling patterns are first 
Introduced orally and later 
practiced In follow-up activ- 
ities, 

Ties* aaterlals were written 
for secondary students at 3,} 
reading level, The readings 
are short and are followed by 
reinforcement activities. 
These are good alternative 
materials (or students who 
still cannot take social 
studlei mainstream courses, 



This materiel reviews elemen- 
tary concepts of numbers and 
basic facts, Includes 
language ski I Is end vocabulary 
development exercises, 
Available In English, 
Cambodian, Leo, Spanish, and 
Vietnamese, Workbooks avail- 
able alto, 



Title 



Grade Level English Proficiency Level 



Topic 



tl*. Secon. Begin. In ferried, Advanced EST 



Heading/ Hath ^ Z " SocTaT 
Writing dies 



Fun With Arithmetic 
intermediate X 
IHUt, \W 



Fun With Arithmetic 

ftdvanced 

WT58I 



X X 



(netting to Knox My- 



361 



HapTalmer Educa- 
tional Activities, 
Inc. 

Go; Reading In 
Content Areas 
by m.l. Herber 
Scholastic Book 
Services, 1975 



R/W X 



Government at Work 
by i Letkowltz 1 
R. Uhllch 
Janus Publishers, 
1982 



Comments: 



This set of four modules and 
workbooks Is designed to help 
students acquire math skills 
while foaming English. Top- 
ics Include prime and coir 
poslte numbers, prime factor- 
ization, theory of sets, 
divisibility of numbers. 
Available In English, Cam- 
bodian, Lao, Spanish, and 
Vietnamese. 

This set of five student texts 
and workbooks Includes computa- 
tion of fractions, mixed num- 
bers and decimals, percents, 
ratios, proportions, and expo- 
nents. Available In English, 
Lao, and Vietnamese, 

This record Is part of the 
series Learning Basic Skills 
Through Music . All records' 
In mis series are excellent. 



A skills text written to help 
students learn to understand 
classroom textbooks. The stu- 
dent works on understanding 
Important facts and Ideas 
through lessons In literature, 
social studies, math, and 
science. Excellent for use 
«lth students who are getting 
ready to be malnstreamed. 

This material Is fairly easy to 
follow, The Teacher's Guide 
suggests fol low-up exercises 
not Included In the student's 
text. 
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Title Grade Level 


English Proficiency Level 


Topic 




Comments: 


LI em, 


Secon, 


Begin, interned, Advanced 


tsi. Heading/ Morn xIcm 
Writing 


TOClfll 
Studies 




1 Like English 

BOOKS 1 1 i oy 
K, Gay A X 
L, HI uchan SIntetos 
Scott Foresman 
Co,, 1981 




X 


X 




Emphasis Is on communication 
skills, Presents good progres- 
slon of skills, Includes very 
useful picture cards, 


1 Like English 
Books J & 4 by 
K. Gay 1 X 
L. Hluchan SIntetos 
Scott Foresman 
4 Co., I9BI 




X 


X 




Attention Is given to all four 
skills. Unit tests provide 
opporTun iTy for iron i tot ing 
students 1 progress. 


1 Like English 

BOOKS J 4 o by 
K. Gay 4 

L. Hluchan SIntetos X 
Scott Foresman 1 
Co., 1961 




X 


X 




Provides for Increasing 
mastery of the four skills* 
Heading selections present 
a variety of topics 
and settings, 


Introduction to 
Algebra - Basic 
CM, m\ 


X 


X X 


X X 




This set of five student texts 
and workbooks Is available In 
English, Lao, and Vietnamese. 


Jobs You Get 
by R, Turner 
Follett Educational 
Corp,, 1974 


X 


X 


X R 


X 


PmuIHac fiinr+lAnfll PAnHlnfl 

rrUVIQOo lullwllUIIOI luuUlliy 

material and presents prac- 
tical, varied follow-up 
exercises, 


Ladder Games: 

Sight Word Build- X 

ers. 

Developmental 
Learning Naterlals 
DO 600E 




X 


R 




Includes two -ots of 26 word 
cards, Can *ed for a va- 
neiy ot I6u 1 experiences, 


Language You Speak 
by K. iurner 
Follett Educational 
Corp., 1974 


X 


X 


X R 




contains snort, interesting 
reading selections with 
practical and challenging 
exercises, 
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Title Grade Level 


English Prollcloncy Levol 


Topic 




Comments: 


tied), 


Socon, 


Begin, miermed. Advanced 


"~E5l loading/ Maf" 
Writing 


Sclonco Social 
Studies 




Magic of English 

mm" x 

by J, Vinson. 

Harper 4 Row Pub, Co., 

1970 




X 


m X 




Stresses all four skills, Good 
for concept development. In* 
troduces basic vocabulary and 
structures. Good math units, 


Measurement 

«, m\ x 




X X 


X 




There are 21 modules In this 
unit. The materials develop 
concepts and skills In length, 
volume, time, mass, and tem- 
perature. Glossaries of tech- 
nical terms are Included In 
the teacher's guide. Avail- 
able In English, Lao, and Viet- 
namese, 


The Measurement 
Mission 

"CEnJE7"t9BI X 




X X 


X 




An activity kit for upper ele- 
mentary and middle school 
students. Students apply 
metric measurement skills In 
Imaginative adventures In 
space travel. Materials 
Include Teacher's Guide, 
student log book In English, 
Hmong, Lao, and Vietnamese, an 
audio cassette, and one film- 
strip, 


Mini Decks (set of 6) 

\m\ x 

American Guidance 
Service 




y 






This set of six packs of cards 
has a variety of applications, 
A teacher's manual Is not 
available, 


Modern Short Stories 
in tngllsh 
blxson, Ed. 

Regents Publishing Co. 
1971 


X 


y 

A 


n 

K 




This Is an Introduction to 
roll -known American aulhors. 
The selected short stories 
are of Interest to the limited 
English proficient student, 


riy wunTry I no 
U.S.A. 

lyTTSmlth 4 

F.R. Lutz 

Steck Vaughn, 1972 


X 


X 


R/K 


X 


This book will help function- 
ally Illiterate adults and ado- 
lescents develop reading and 
writing skills while learning 
some aspects of the United 
States and Its government. 
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Title 



Grade Level Engllth Proflclancy L«vel 
mm. bacon" uagin, inT«rmea. Advanced 



Topic 



Gonnntu 



Writ liifl Studios 



Ny Flnt Plctura 
UlctlWy — X 
by Jenkins and 
Scheller 
Scott Foreman 
4 Co. 1975 

Hy Plctlonary 
by H, Monroe i X 
A. Schiller 
Scott, Foreman 
A Co, 197! 

Oxford Picture Dic- 
tionary of AmerTcoh X 
tngntfii Monolingual 
tngiun tomon 
bV b.C. , Pafhwel I 
Oxford University 
Press, I 97B 

Passage to ESI 
Literacy by M. 
Lai t laid 

Delte Systems, Inc, 
1981 



Photo Sequential 
tare! X 
Developmental 
Learning Materials 
DLM #325 

Play and Practice ! 
Duplicating tasters 
National Textbook X 
Company, 1979 

Practical English 
Bofakslir ~ 
by T, Harris 
Harcourt Brace 
Jovenovlch, 1980 



x m 



x x 



Contains eaiy definition!. 
Words are organ lied by catego- 
ry, Accompanying exercise 
boot, and aniwer key are 
available, 



Pictures and words are 
sented In categories, 
classroom teachor can plan 
activities based on this 
dictionary, 



The vocabulary Is presented In 
the context of over 70 topics. 
It Is also available In an 
English/Spanish edition, Pro- 
vides for self-study, 



This workbook helps older 
Illiterate secondary school 
and adults develop skills In 
visual discrimination, sound 
symbol association, sight word 
recognition, reading, and 
writing. 

Full-color photo cards provide 
for practice In sequencing of 
events, Can be used with 
!«th or 6th graders, 



This Is a set of twenty dupli- 
cating masters containing 
games and activities for ESL 
students, 

Excellent for a newcomer who 
has studied English but needs 
review of basic structures, 
Culturally and ethnically di- 
verse In content and Illustra- 
tions. 



Grade Levnl Engllih Prof Icloncy Lev«l 



Topic 



drown Hi 



Writing Studio* 
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Prod lot 

by T, Clements A 
L. Burrell 
Olobo Book Company, 
1971 



Questions and 
Aniwert on marl* 
can cm unship 
by ^. W i ener r 
Regents, 19112 

Reading and Con* 

imm — 



adopt Tne u.S., 
in People, its 
History, and (Ts 
mstoms 
BobTTTi 2 
English Language 
Services, 1916, 

Reading, Thinking 
and Writing 
oy n, Laurence 
Univ. of Michigan 
Press, 1975 

Science Readings 
tor students of" 
tngiisn as a 
Second Language 
By K. CroH V 
B, Walker Broun 
McGretrHIII, 1966 

Speak English! 
Dy H, A, tor ley, 
J, H, Coyle, £ 
B, Ansln Smal Itrood 
Institute of Modern 
Languages, Inc., 1981 



X 
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Contains short biographies 
of famous Americans of various 
ethnic groups. Develops criti- 
cal thinking skills, The ma* 
ferial it of h Igh Interest end 
Is not difficult to read, 

Contains an excellent variety 
of Information, The format Is 
easy to follow, 



Contains excellent reeding 
and discussion material. Top* 
Ics Include American life and 
culture, geography, government, 
education entertainment, art, 
sports, and music, 



This Is challenging and 
Interesting reading material, 



This general science reader 
Includes biology, chemistry, 
earth science, math, medicine, 
and space travel, It also 
contains exercises for vocab- 
ulary development, 



Teaches survival English skills 
to the adult learner. 



lib 



fltls (truth Idml fwllihftoH l^y Uvul 



topic: 

Ml Mini SluiltM 



CflfWWitli 



gpgjMiw ftl Nuir 

wrn™ x 

tfern LeAQuagit, 

rflt. 

Spin Mil Spa Qjimi 



Stepping Into English 

MIonel Textlxx* X 
Co,, 1900 



target on Language 

WTVmhurch Child X 
Center 



This In the Way 
I Do" 1 f ' 
flevelopnientel X 
learning Material s 
OLH #429 

Tutorott o Pr ogram 
WfrTO — X 



X X 



ThU material It very good (or 
hjinnef! vIk) need basic Nth 
vocapNlary to ivecNd In elii», 



Set ot garnet that can bo uUd 
elth different Imlii ten 
tard hat Instructions on the 
back. 

This serial or fU readers con* 
tain* tupplwentery raiding 
specifically designed tor ESL 
students, Duplicating 
Niteri, cassettes, and file- 
itrlpi ere available for each 
took, 

Thl » wrkbook It to be uted In 
conjunction with the Target on 
language Hanual and cTOTg 
wOaFETnailly oied by 
a volunteer or aide. Activ- 
ities stimulate language 
learning through vocabulary 
development, classification 
ski Hi, (ol toeing direction!, 
end expressing Ideal, 

Those tlx mall paperback 
readeri Introduce tlx actional 
axle, run, crawl* fly, Jump, 
Good (or early readeri, 



Thli series o( audio card pro- 
gram Include language letter 
cards In ESI, math, and sur- 
vival ski I It for K-edult le- 
vels. Host programs are for 
beginners or Intermediate 
levels of proficiency, 



erJcTj 



f!?l« 



tit It 



ffmMitti 



Jwntlntli bntut 
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U, Cont tlMlon 
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ton No, 930-019 

hM Sttl« 

loTlTFJ 
jMtod ttttot 

wnwnr" 




TOlt, 

Hoduliirn lnc„ 
19)9 

IN U.S. M ho 
Vol.1 Two «o# d 

Vol. II Tjjg jjr 

BSS3E3S 

Vol. Ill Cxpanilon 

by K. «d S.A, Uva 
Olobt Book CotyMy, 
1979 
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to* iinrf tterioi wr« ifnc 
Hcnllt K***J to MilN 
lnjllifc^ltNt tMurt, 

fN wktltfH RFR §| 



iilllnguil HwfM^iUh Acu* 
w«t, V«ffl©« ft frto Ifd tin 
Mvgoo Nitorlilt Cpt«f , tin 
com nwdr ii«n»oVlng, 

•IIIiijw! ip*fit»ti/f ngllfth doc«r 
w*1, Nrilon It tr* fro* tin 
My* Xittflilt Cofltnf, tit* 
code nuKwr than ordtrl^, 

(Ml It « y* r («pf|ii(IAiN 
U.S. Mttofj Mitt* ttiit 
pfwldii iwy (tyartunltltt 
to rtintortt cWKiptt, 111 
<mm ot hlttorlcil tmtt 
ilgM k too Mtont I* tor tin 



TIimi U hlitory tatbooni 
if* wlttm it tti Jth arid* 
rtodlng. l»v*l, Tito bookt 
provloi good caprttatlofi 
quottloiii it tho iKd ot wen 
elliptic, A tMcMng guide ll 
•vil liolo, 
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Title Grade Level 


English Proficiency Level 


Topic 




Comments i 


Elem. secon. 


Begin, interned, Advanced 


ts. Heading/ nam science social 
Writing Studies 




'fere Have You Bwn 

7CTC mesa tears'/ X 

Book 1— Prehistory- 
WIBI2 

Book 2— IB20»s-IB60 , s 


X 




X 


Written at approximately 3rd - 
4th grade reading level, this 
high Interest U.S. history 
material provides many oppor- 
tunities to reinforce concepts, 
Thfi cover fiiifl of historical 
events might be too extensive 
for the LEP student, 


Book 5— Civil War- 
world war i 










Book 4— I920's-I970's. 










Ami don Publications 
No date available 

Words, Words, Words 

Book I by W.li, Sheer 

and R.W. Mark ley X 

Regents Pub. Co., 

1981 


X 


X 




These short, purposeful 
exercises are designed to 
teach vocabulary. This 
book can be used as a self- 
study text, 



W rite 1 . Exploring 
Tnglisn Tor speak- 
ers ot Ufner uiir " 
guages 

tftlellgren 4 
M, Walker 
Addtson-Wesley, 
1976 

Yes! English for 
Children, bqokTA, 
B, and C 
by M. Walker 
Addison Wesley 
Publishing Co., 
I9f 

Yesterday a, Today 
In the U.S.A." 
by A, Live 
Prentice-Hall, 1971 



X X 



X W 



X X 



Reinforces writing skills 
through everyday life topics. 
The format al lows for Individ- 
ualized use, 



Emphasis Is on listening, com- 
prehension, and communication 
skills, Teacher's Guide pro- 
vides lesson plans. Book C 
Introduces writing skills. 



These reading selections deal 
with Important aspects of U.S. 
history up to the present. 
Good vocabulary and social 
studies concept development 
activities follow the readings. 
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Materials for 
the LEP Student 



Dictionaries 



ERLC 



LANGUAGES 



PUBLISHER/DISTRIBUTOR 



Cambodian 

Cambodian-English/English-Cambodian 
Dictionary 



Iaconi Book Imports 
300 Pennsylvania Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94107 



Korean 

Essence Korean-English-Korean Dictionary 
Minjung Seogwan 



Korean-English Dictionary 
(pocket size) 



Seoul Books 

3450 West Peterson Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60659 

Seoul Books 

3450 West Peterson Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60659 



Lao 

English-Lao/Lao-English Dictionary 
M. Russell 



Tuttle-English-Lao/Lao-English Dictionary 



Iaconi Book Imports 
300 Pennsylvania Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94107 

Editorial Excelsior 
15 North Market Street 
San Jose, CA 95113 
(408) 293-3734 or 3735 



Portuguese 

Collins Portuguese-English 
English-Portuguese Dictionary 
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Editorial Excelsior 
15 North Market Street 
San Jose, CA 95113 
(408; 293-3734 or 3735 



Spanish 

A Beginner's Bilingual Pictorial Dictionary 
Code #T01 



Cassell's Spanish-English/English-Spanish 
Code #MT001 



Diccionario Abreviado 
Ingl^s-Espanol/Espanol-Ingl^s 

Code #VX126 

Diccionario Bilingiie Ilustrado 

Spanish-English 

Vols. I, II, III 

Code #s TB6, TB7, TB8 

Diccionario Ingles for Spanish Speakers 



Diccionario Moderno Espanol-Ingles/English- 
Spanish 
R.G. Pelay 
Code #LA351 

Mi Primer Diccionario Ilustrado 
(Spanish-English/English Spanish 
Bilingual Picture Dictionary) 

The Random House Basic Dictionary: 
Spanish-Spanish/English-English/English- 
Spanish Sola 



Bilingual Educational Services 

Post Office Box 669 

South Pasadena, CA 91030-0669 

(211) 682-3456 

(800) 423-3557 

Continental Book Company 

11-03 46th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Continental Book Company 

11-03 46th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Bilingual Education Services 

Post Office Box 669 

South Pasadena, CA 91030-0669 

Bilingual Publications Company 

Post Office Box 669 

South Pasadena, CA 91030-0669 

Continental Book Company 

11-03 46th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Bilingual Education Services 

Post Office Box 669 

South Pasadena, CA 91030-0669 

Bilingual Publications Company 

Post Office Box 669 

South Pasadena, CA 91030-0669 



Vietnamese 

English-Vietnamese/Vietnamese-English 
bined Dictionary (medium size) 
Nguyen Van Khon 
Code #DN-004 

Vietnamese-English Dictionary 
Nguyen Hoa Dinh 

Primary Word Book 

English-Cambodian 

English-Hmong 

English-Lao 

English-Spanish 

English-Vietnamese 

iEEj 



Com- Dainam Company 

1334 North Pacific Avenue 
Glendale, CA 91202 
(213) 244-0135 

Iaconi Book Imports 
300 Pennsylvania Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94107 

Centers for Educational Experimentation, 
Development, and Evaluation (CEEDE) 
218 Lindquist Center 
The University of Iowa 
Iowa City, IO 52242 
(319) 353-4200 
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Phrase Books 



English-Chtixse Phrasebook 
(for Cantonese Speakers) 
Cas> ;tte tapes available 



English-Hmong Phrasebook 
1981 

Cassette tapes available 



English-Khmer Phrasebook With Useful Wordlist 
(for Cambodians), 1980 
Cassette tapes available 

English-Lao Phrasebook With Useful Wordlist (for 
Laotians) 

Cassette tapes available 

English-Spanish (Cuban) Phrasebook, 1981 
Cassette tapes available 



English-Vietnamese Phrasebook 
Nguyen Hy Quange 
Cassette tapes available 



Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, 2nd Floor 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 298-9292 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, 2nd Floor 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 298-9292 

Iaconi Book Imports 
300 Pennsylvania Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94107 

Iaconi Book Imports 
300 Pennsylvania Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94107 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, 2nd Floor 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 298-9292 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, 2nd Floor 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 298-9292 



Publishers 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 
120 Interstate North Parkway East 
Suite 168 

Atlanta, GA 30339 

Alemany Press 

Post Office Box 5265 

San Francisco, CA 94101 

American Book Company (see D.C. Heath) 

American Guidance Services 
Publisher Building 
Circle Pines, MN 55014 



Amidon Publications 
1966 Benson Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55116-9990 

Barnel Loft, Ltd. 
958 Church Street 
Baldwin, NY 11510 

Borg-Warner Educational Systems 
600 West University Drive 
Arlington Heights, IL 60004 

Bowmar/Noble Publishing Company 
4563 Colorado Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90039 
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CEBCO Publishing Company 
9 Kulick Road 
Fairfield, NJ 07006 

CEEDE 

Center for Educational Experimentation, 

Development, and Evaluation 
218 Lindquist Center 
The University of Iowa 
Iowa City, 10 52242 

Christ Church Child Center 
8011 Old Georgetown Road 
Bethesda, MD 20814 

Collier Macmillan International 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

Continental Press Inc. 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 

Crane Publishing Company 
1301 Hamilton Avenue 
Post Office Box 3713 
Trenton, NJ 08629 

Curriculum Associates 

5 Esquire Road 

North Billerica, MA 01862 

D.C. Heath 

(Includes American Book Company) 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 

Delta Systems, Inc. 

215 N. Arlington Heights Road 

Arlington Heights, IL 60004 

Developmental Learning Materials 
Post Office Box 4000 
One DLM Park 
Allen, TX 75002 

Easy Aids Inc. 

256 South Robertson Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 



English Language Services 
5761 Buckingham Parkway 
Culver City, CA 90230 

Follet Publishing Company 
1010 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60607 

Frank Schaffer Publisher 
26616 Indian Peak Road 
Dept. 46 

Rancho Palos Verde, CA 92074 

Glencoe Publishing Company 
17737 Ventura Boulevard 
Encino, CA 91316 

Globe Book Company 
50 West 23rd Street 
New York, NY 10017 

Hap Palmer Educational Activities 
Freeport, NY 1 1520 

Harper and Row Publishing Company 
10 East 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
One Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02107 

Institute of Modern Languages, Inc. 
Post Office Box 1087 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Instructo/McGraw-Hill 

18 Great Valley Parkway 
Malvern, PA 19355 

Longman, Inc. 

19 West 44th Street 
New York, NY 10036 

McDougal, Littell & Company 
Post Office Box 1667-C 
Evanston, IL 60204 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

Macmillan Publishing Company 
Front and Braun Streets 
Riverside, NJ 08370 

Melton Peninsula, Inc. 
1949 Stemmons Freeway 
Dallas, TX 75207 

Milliken 

c/o Kunz, Inc. 

207 East Patapsco Avenue 

Baltimore, MD 21225 

Milton Bradley Company 
c/o Chaselle, Inc. 
9645 Gerwig Lane 
Columbia, MD 21046 

Minerva Books, Lt i 
137 West 14th Street 
New York, NY 10011 

Modern Curriculum Press 
13900 Prospect Road 
Cleveland, OH 44136 

Modulearn, Inc. 
Post Office Box 669 
1602 Hope Street 
South Pasadena, CA 92030 

National Textbook Company 
8259 Niles Center Road 
Skokie, IL 60077 

New Readers Press 

Laubach Literacy International 

Box 131 

Syracuse, NY 13210 

Newbury House Publishers 
Rowley, MA 01969 

Newhouse Press 
Post Office Box 76145 
Los Angeles, CA 90076 



Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

Prentice-Hall 

Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

Quercus Corporation 
2768 Pineridge Road 
Castro Valley, CA 94546 

Random House 
School Division 
400 Hahn Road 
Westminster, MD 21157 

Reader's Digest Services, Inc. 
Educational Division 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 

Refugee Materials Center 
324 East 11th Street, 9th Floor 
Kansas City, MO 64106 

Regents Publishing Company 

2 Park Avenue 

New York, NY 10016 

Riverside Publishing Company 
(Includes Rand McNally) 
8420 Bryn Mawr Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60631 

Scott, Foresman & Company 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, IL 60025 

Silver Burdett Company 
250 James Street 
CN -18 

Morristown, NJ 07960 

Steck Vaughn Company 
Post Office Box 2028 
Austin, TX 78768 

University of Michigan Press 
Post Office Box 1104 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
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